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Taking 


care 


to Henry Boot & Sons Ltd. They are 
the parent company of a group of 
specialised firms engaged in building 
and. civil engineering work of all kinds 
for government departments, local 


authorities and others. 


Henry 
Boot 





HOUSING ESTATES + RAILWAYS 
WATER DISTRIBUTION SCHEMES 


BUILDING PROJECTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


HENRY BOOT & SONS LTD - BANNER CROSS HALL * SHEFFIELD 11 
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Petroleum Charts a 
Continent’s Course 


A plentiful supply of petroleum products 
is vital to a nation’s industrial and agri- 
ealtural growth and to its national security. 
Im Australia, a major step toward self- 
sufficiency in refining capacity is a new 
refinery at Kwinana. This refinery is owned 
and operated by Australasian Petroleum 
Refinery Limited, a subsidiary of the 
British Petroleum Company. Planned now 
to meet almost half of the continent's 
45,000,000 barrel annual goal, Kwinana is 
already helping attract new capital and 
labour to Western Australia, and promises 
to have a marked effect on the continent’s 
over-all economy. 

As in the case of many other important 
refineries around the world, the ever-all 


engineering and construction of the 
Kwinana refinery was assigned to the 
Kellogg International Corporation and 
its parent company, The M. W. Kellogg 
Company—even to the extent of off-site 
installations including roads, docks, and 
loading, storage and housing facilities. 

The Kellogg organisation is proud to have 
placed Australia’s largest and most modern 
refinery in operation three months ahead of 
schedule. This record was achieved through 
the co-operation of British and Australian 
equipment manufacturers and construc- 
tion subcontractors as well as through 
the hard work of the hundreds «f men 
on the engineering staffs and con:truc- 
tion crews. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-8 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON - W.1I. aS 


ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 3% THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 
SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
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try these keys* | 


Why not try your hand at calculating ...on a Facit ten-key caleulator. 
Nothing could be simpler. With only ten-figure keys to use, any arabes ot 
your staff ean become a proficient o rafter afew minutes’ insirclio™ 
Think what this means—all the routine multiplication, division, addition © _ 
subtraction in every part of your business, ean be handled by any“ 
Essential figures can be computed at a moment’s notice. Tedio', 
time-wasting figuring becomes high-speed, machine-perfect calculatin: oe: 
without special departments, trained staff or reorgan'se''™ 
You can also use FACIT for on-the-spot calculating and figure checks. o2- 
‘our Director can use FACIT on his desk for rapid reckons: 
Your Accountant can use FACIT to speed the routine of hisdepartmen'. = 
Your Secretary can use FACIT on the figures in Company con''’™ 
Anyone can use FACIT to save time and labour, wherever there is ca 
‘more than a half hour’s figure work ® “«y- 
There is a complete range of FACIT hand and electric models . . . each as il 
& precision-built item of equipment for the modern office. Let us f a 
a FACIT to use on your own work for a day or two... or write DP 
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hand machines in the for full details to: Block & Anderson Limited, s 750. 
Facit range of ten-key 58-60 Kensington Church Street, London, Ww.s. Tel: ee une) 
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There’s always another use for gas. , . 


.. - for heating metals ee 


Gas-fired furnaces are used in most heat treatment pro- 
cesses. Whether at 20 deg. C. or 2,000 deg. C—or any 
patticular temperature in between — the flexible gas 
flame can be controlled to give you precisely that. 


.«« for cooking 


Free from smoke, soot, dust, ash and dirt, gas ensures 
the highest possible standards of hygiene in the 
preparation of every kind of foodstuff. It also gives 
full value per therm. 


Consult your area gas board 
The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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that you gain complete independence of supply. 

» you can’t help noticing an immediate saving in your total 
oxygen/nitrogen consumption. 

use you can make “‘ on site ”’ just the amount of high purity 

/nitrogen you need and at the right pressure. All you make is used, 

is wasted and production flows. 


Oxygenerator takes up very little floor space and is easy to maintain. Write for comprehensive 
re demonstrating in detail how a Butterley Oxygenerator can benefit your works. 






xygenerators 


make sure of your oxygen supplies ‘ 


f* 
RuvGER DIVISION, THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED, 9 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, $.W.1. TELEPHONE SLOANE: 9172/8 
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Like many other major engineering enterprises in all parts of the world, we generate our own oxygen for use in the manufacture of : 
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OINT MANGUVRES 


Jointing an undersea cable is a difficult techni- 
cal operation. Manceuvring it from the ship to 
the sea-bed or vice-versa, calls for skill of a 
different sort — and a good pair of sea legs. 


We show a cablehand engaged in the recovery 
of an experimental joint from the English Channel 
during Submarine Power Cable Trials carried out 
for the Central Electricity Authority by BICC. 


Cables for every electrical purpose are manu- 
factured by BICC who undertake their installation 
anywhere in the World — underground, overhead 
and underwater! British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables Ltd.,21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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Resolutions for the 


Chancellor 


VERY Chancellor of the Exchequer since the war has done better 
than his immediate predecessor. It is certain that Mr Butler 
has done, but also that he leaves plenty of scope for Mr 

Macmillan to continue the progress. At the beginning of his 
period in office Mr Macmillan should therefore take stock of the 
ground that he will be required to retain if he is to be a tolerable 
Chancellor, and of the new ground that he should aspire to win if -he 
is to be a great one. Perhaps this is the right moment to suggest three 
New Year resolutions to him. 

He should make quite sure that he understands the ground that he 
has to retain first. The essential achievement of Mr Butler’s 
Chancellorship has been Britain’s advance from reliance upon compul- 
sive controls to reliance upon a free market economy. There may be 
a temptation to suggest that the workings of this free economy— 
although they helped to raise the British workers’ standard of living 
between 1951 and 1954—have shown their weakness during the past 
year. In fact, however, it is only during the last year that the free 
economy has shown its real strength. Mr Macmillan can do no better 
initial homework at the Treasury than to ponder what would have 
happened in 1955 if Britain’s problems had been tackled with pre- 
Butlerite weapons. 

The old sort of controlled economy would have been a grave mis- 
fortune in 1955. If Bank rate had still been inoperative as it was before 
1951, then the rise in commodity prices during the past year would 
have been much greater and the terms of trade would have turned 
sharply against Britain. If Britain had entered 1955 with its raw 
materials still subject to im\port controls, and subject to the distortions 
of stockholding habits that went with them, then the dock and railway 
strikes of the early summer would have brought the economy rapidly 
to its kne¢s ; certainly the strikes would have had a far more serious 
effect on British living standards than that much milder previous 
interruption to supplies, the cold weather snap of i947. And if there 
had still been an apparatus of price controls in being this year (with all 
the encouragement which they give to consumption), as well as a 
tradition of resorting to import licensing at times of external deficit 
(with all the incentive which that gives to traders to hurry forward their 
purchases at the first sign of trouble), then there is every reason to 
suppose that the near-crisis of 1955 would have gone at least as far as 
the full crises of 1947, 1949 and 1951. 

Of course, it may still go as far ; the situation may still deteriorate. 
But, at the moment, it does not look as if it is doing so. Thanks to the 
shock absorber of the free economy, Britain’s all-too-familiar “ odd 
year ” economic disturbance seems, this time, to have been limited to 
the status of an autumn jolt. Mr Macmillan will be a tragic failure as a 
Chancellor if, by the time that the next external buffet comes round, it 
is found that he has failed to maintain the shock absorber intact. 
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This should be Mr Macmillan’s primary New Year 
resolution. But he should not only wish to avoid falling 
behind Mr Butler’s example as a Chancellor. He should 
wish to improve upon it. How can he do so ? The first 
possibility with which one naturally tends to link the 
name of an ambitious new Chancellor is that of tax 
reform. There is not very much that can be said at this 
stage about the general level of taxation. It is, of 
course, far too high, and Mr Macmillan should not allow 
any special interests—such as the farmers—stand in 
the way of a determined and early drive to reduce it. 
But, in the long term, the only real way to bring it down 
will be to get production up ; and that objective can be 
helped forward by changes in the distribution, not 
merely in the level, of the present burden. Mr 
Macmillan should turn his attention first to the par- 
ticular taxes which weigh most heavily as disincentives 
to production, and which should be brought down even 
if other taxes have temporarily to be put up in 
compensation. 

One can be quite specific about which these worst 
taxes are. They are income tax, surtax on earned 
incomes, and profits tax. This is a very awkward list, 
but its awkwardness is not really surprising. If the tax 
reforms that are needed were not awkward, then not 
only Mr Butler, but also his three Labour predecessors, 
would have embraced them long ago. It is probably 
asking too much of 
embrace them with early enthusiasm ; but the yardstick 
by which to judge any tax changes in his Budgets will 
be whether he recognises the need for reform—whether 
his constant aim is to seek to set productive energies 
free. His second New Year resolution in his new office 
should be to determine to do so. 


* 


The third resolution that may be suggested to him 
is even more awkward, and must be put forward much 
more tentatively. But if Mr Macmillan and those 
who presume to advise him are going to be tentative, 
let them at least try to avoid being hypocritical. Every- 
body knows what are the principal remaining defects in 
the British economy: they are the perennial increase in 
prices, the constant threat which this holds to the 
exchange value of the pound, and the immobility of 
labour and other resources. 
reason for these ills, just as everybody knows the reason 
for the increased incidence of sick headaches on New 
Year’s morning. In this week of all weeks many people 
may admit that certain pleasurable excesses lead them 
to intermittent fits of disturbed health; if they 
do not want to give up those excesses—and they 
have every right to refuse to do so if they are ready to 
bear the consequences—then they must go on suffering 
from disturbed health. The pleasurable excess to 
which the British people has been particularly attached 
all through the postwar period has been its extreme 
definition of full employment. 





Macmillan that he should’ 


Everybody knows the . 
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The most cursory comparison between Britain, oy 
the one hand, and Arnerica and Germany, on the othe 
provides the proof of this. All three countries epi 
full employment, but only Britain insists on its employ. 
ment being brimfull, pressed down and running over, 
Public opinion in the other two countries is conten 
with an employment ratio of 96 or 97 per cent, with 
some real bargaining room and space for movement in 
industry. That, more than any other reason, explains 
why America and Germany have succeeded, broadly 
speaking, in maintaining full employment and price 
stability at the same time, while Britain has failed ang 
is failing. If the British public wants greater price 
stability and steadier economic progress, it will have to 
reconcile itself—not, indeed, to mass unemployment as 
it has been known in past decades, but to employment 
that is merely full, and not overfull. 

There are some people who will deny that any 
increase in unemployment, however fractional, however 
widely distributed, will do any good. They will roim 
to 1952, when a slight rise in unemployment was 
associated with declining production and a brake on 
productivity. These are, indeed, the inevitable impact 
effects of any small degree of disinflation. But no one 
who knows the present state of the labour market and 
what goes on in it can doubt that a more significant and 
lasting reduction in the total pressure (always provided 
that it did not give rise to fears of a real slump coming) 
would after a few months act as a tonic throughout 
British industry. ; 


* 


The policy of the credit squeeze, if it has any mean- 
ing at all, is aiming at providing just such a tonic. Mr 
Butler has often said that it is not aimed against the 
policy of full employment ; but it should be aimed at 
substituting a new and more moderate definition. 
Whether a new definition can be found that will be both 
acceptable and effective remains to be seen. Economists, 
who think in percentages, would probably agree tht 
97 per cent full employment is about as far as 0 
economy can go without immobility and inflation. out 
politicians have to think in hundreds of thousands of 
electors ; and 97 per cent employment means about 
700,000 unemployed at any one time (though not, of 
course, 700,000 individuals each out of work for a long 
time). It is just possible—but only just—to hope that 
the stnallest percentage of unemployment that will do 
the economic trick will be no larger than the biggest 
total of unemployed persons that the politicians can be 
persuaded to tolerate. Whether the two ends of the 
problem can be brought together in this way, nobody 
knows. It should be Mr Macmillan’s third New Year 
resolution to find out. If he can succeed in this, too—~ 
which is the only way of stopping the steady rise 
the cost of living, which is, in its turn, the only way of 
saving the pound—he will be enough of a hero in three 
years’ time to repay manifold any unpopularity he my 
fall irito meanwhile. 
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HE Home Secretary’s recent refusal to hold “ a rov- 
T ing inquiry into the general conduct of the metro- 
politan police ” was justified. A private police inquiry 
into the discipline of a handful of officers in the West 
End was misreported last month as the uncovering of 
widespread bribery and corruption, and naturally 
drew from the Commissioner of Police, Sir John Nott- 
Bower, a forceful denial ; less fortunately, a London 
magistrate used his court as a platform for associating 
himself with Sir John’s remarks, although the appear- 
ance of an alliance between the police and the magi- 
strates is precisely one of the things that is exciting 
suspicion. But the rumpus came at an awkward moment 
for the police, as an officer was on trial on charges 
(subsequently proved) of conspiracy.to pervert justice ; 
and this stirred public memories of a number 
of occasions recently in which police handling 
of evidence in court cases has been open to re- 
proach. Sir John wisely took the public into his 
confidence and declared that action was being taken to 
deal with black sheep in his force, and that he welcomed 
sensible newspaper criticism as the touchstone of a 
healthy relationship between police and public. 

This latter statement is worthy of special note. There 
are few countries, even with democratic governments, 
in which the press dares to criticise the police. They 
constitute a power which, if not uncontrollable, is felt 
to be best left alone. This attitude of caution is usually 
coupled with the conviction that the police are, to a 
greater or less degree, corrupt. It is peculiarly a British 
boast that their policemen are not as other policemen 
are : an unarmed, civilian force within and in no way 
above the law, the police are assumed to be above 
taking bribes or misusing their power—whatever 
their pay, working conditions or temptations. The 
rare exceptions are held to prove the rule, as indeed 
| they do if the figures of officers dismissed or required 
to resign for misconduct, given in the Commissioner’s 

annual report for the metropolitan police, are an 
accurate index of police integrity. For they amount to 
a score or less a year in a force of 15,000. 


* 


This is a high standard to set, and perhaps the real 
question is whether the community expects more of its 
police than it deserves to get. The principal task of 
the police is to prevent crime and to bring criminals 
to justice, But a large proportion of their time is taken 
up with handling laws that are unenforceable either 
because they are hypocritical laws, or else because strict 
enforcement would make petty criminals of a quarter of 
the population. The laws relating to vice, betting and 
drinking come into the first category ; the law dealing 
with motor traffic into the second. The evil influence of 


Police in the Pillory 


such laws lies behind much recent public disquiet ; for 
they breed contempt for the law among the public and 
cynicism about the public among the police. 

The police know that they cannot enforce these laws 
strictly. They know that the community does not want 
them to. Their job is to keep an unworkable situation 
going somehow : to keep vice and street betting down, 
not by enforcing the whole law, but by making examples 
—so that the fines imposed amount, in a sense, to 
licensing fees; and to keep the traffic moving, 
not by booking every motorist who gets on the 
wrong side of the law, but by warning and persuading 
and finally making examples. This worsens relations 
between police and public in a new way. Because magis- 
trates know perfectly well that the police bring as few 
cases as they can as a general matter of policy (and 
of the limits to the courts’ time), they tend to assume 
that when a case does come up the police must be 
right—or at any rate that they must be supported. In 
either event the public has received the impression that 
to plead not guilty to a motoring offence is merely to 
ensure the doubling of the fine, that police and 
magistrates are in league, and that law has no place in 
the process at all. 


* 


It is this problem of overloading and of arbitrary 
selection of court actions that lies at the bottom of 
most of the rea! reasons for present public concern 
about the police. The analysis shows, of course, that 
some of the public’s traditional suspicions are nonsense. 
t just is not true in this sort of situation that a police- 
man who piles up a big bag of motoring convictions 
will be well placed for promotion ; he is more likely to 
be ticked off by his superiors for unnecessarily over- 
working the courts and making himself a nuisance. But 
there may be more fire behind three other smoke 
clouds of suspicion: 

First, the police, believing in their hearts that they 
bring only the guilty to court, may be less careful at 
times in handling suspects or court cases than they 
should ; even a few incidents, such as there have been 
recently, give the public rather easily the impression that 
the pouice are less scrupulous than they used to be ; and 
this impression tends to be strengthened when instances 
in which police evidence is roughly handled in court are 
not followed by explanations or, if need be, dismissals. 

Secondly, the fact that the police have been lax about 
some laws that the public does not really want to be 
enforced may have led them to be lax about some laws 
which the public does want to be enforced. For example, 
it would not have been as difficult as the Home Secre- 
tary has made out to secure more convictions of organisers 
of illegal rings at afitique auctions. 

Thirdly, there is the question of the general level of 
crime prevention. Here the police can properly point to 
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the fact that last year the crime rate for the metropolis 
for the first time dropped below the level of 1938. 
This was achieved despite the fact that the metro- 
politan police are still some 4,000 short of an establish- 
ment fixed as far back as 1935, and in the teeth of all the 
other distractions. Clearly full employment and the dis- 
appearance of the black market with rationing has much 
to do with this showing ; but it is probably not unfair 
to say that mechanisation (especially motorisation) and 
the advance in scientific methods has merely offset the 
reduction in police manpower sufficiently to restore the 
prewar rate of crime prevention. 
There are sufficient grounds for concern here to 
suggest that the community must choose: either it 
must increase the size of the police force (both metro- 
politan and county), or it must lighten their task. 


* 


It will not be easy to increase police recruitment. 
Police pay has just been substantially increased, but pay 
is not the only problem. The greater problem is one 
of conditions and promotion. Two-thirds of the men 
recruited cannot expect to rise above the rank of con- 
stable, which means that their pay, now initially favour- 
able, rises by only £3 a week by the end of twenty-five 
years of service. All entry is at constable level ; and 
almost the whole of the impact of the manpower short- 
age is visited upon the men on the beat, since the 
CID and special branches cannot be starved of 
brains. Overtime and impossible hours are often the 
rule from the beginning. This is a serious deterrent. 
Recruitment to the metropolitan police is in fact run- 


ning at the rate of 1,300 a year compared with 1,000 


before the war, but wastage after the first few years 
of service (which admirably fit men for many other 
better paid careers) completely offsets this gain. 

At the same time changes in the educational system 
make the police force less attractive as a career ; gram- 
mar school boys, for example, expect quicker promo- 
tion and better ultimate prospects than are offered in 
the force, where a man must pound the beat for four 
years before he takes his examination for sergeant, 
however bright he may be. Thus though police work 
is undoubtedly—and fortunately—a vocation for some 
men (and women) it threatens to become for the 
majority increasingly an unattractive and relatively 
untechnical profession, comparing poorly in pay and 
prospects with other walks of life. The danger grows of 
a short-service police force, manned by inexperienced 
and heavily overworked constables; this inevitably 
frustrates the good work of the senior ranks of the force. 
The public, seeing only the police notice on the wind- 
screen and reading only that 70 per cent of burglaries 
are never solved, asks what the police are doing. The 
policeman sees the public more concerned with its wage 
claims or its.pleasures than with facing unpleasant 
facts ; and far less law abiding than it should be. 

This is a bad situation ; and the country is fortunate 
that prolonged neglect of it has not made it worse than 
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_ it is. The responsibility in the first instance |ies with 


the Governments that have neglected it. They hay 
shirked the thorny issues of the traffic problem ang 
of the vice, betting, drink and other laws. They have 
failed to develop the parkirg lots, to improve the roads, 
and to devise a simpler method of enforcing traffic 
regulations less prodigal of the time of the police, the 
courts, and the offending though often inoffensive 
citizen, The Government continues to hide behind 
the police in its fear of the pressure groups which form 
various unholy (and holy) alliances to keep the law in 
its present disreputable condition. The police play 
no part in these. (They may be one of the forces that 
are persuading the Government to be inactive about 
capital punishment, but that is a different story.) 

Until politicians are prepared to brave these elec- 
toral bogies, and the public shows that it will support 
any Government that does so, it will be idle to 
assume that the police can by occasional pay increases 
be made fully efficient, or that its relations with the 
public will be satisfactory, or that there will not be 
temptations in the path of the police to which some 
officers will sometimes succumb. But before getting 
excited about the mote in the policeman’s eye, the 
public and the politicians should try to become con- 
scious of the beam in their own. 


































Prevention of Crime 


The reformation of criminals is a congenial occupation 
at this period of the year, and we are rather pleased than 
surprised to find in the journals another long account of 
the Reformatory Establishment at Mettray, and notices 
of more than one county reformatory, with numerous 
letters and leading articles on the subject. At al! times, 
too, as well as at Christmas, the prevention of crime 
excites the deepest interest and occasions much intense 
discussion. It is now within a few years of a century 
since Beccaria successfully attracted the attention of. 
Europe to the injuries which severe punishments inflict 

_ on society. . . . In the period, social improvement, the 
extension of discussion, the deeper interest we have all 
learnt to take in matters of general welfare, and the 
increase of population giving a corresponding magnitude 
to the increase of crime, have all combined to excite 
continually the sympathy of the philanthropist and the 
activity of the practical politician. No year of the present 
century—scarcely a month in the long period—has elapsed 
without some painful event having occurred to fix the 
public mind for a season on the annoyance we all suffer 
from crimes and on the means of preventing them. But 
hitherto these investigations, though not wholly fruiticss, 
have not led to any certain and definite conclusions. | a" 
Legislature has sometimes repealed. severe laws, and 
sometimes again had recourse to the principle of such 
laws; and the public mind is now in a condition ¢ 
greater doubt and anarchy on the subject of penal lows 
than before it was disturbed by a suspicion that the 
unsparing use of the gallows or the sword might not be 
the best means of securing the virtue and happiness © 


society. 
The Economist | 


December 29, 1855 
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The Tree That Grew in Norway 


HERE could be no.more apt symbol for Norway 

than the giant Christmas tree which, by a now 
annual tradition, has stood in Trafalgar Square during 
these weeks, a Yuletide gift from the people of Oslo 
to London. Austere of outline, unchanging of foliage 
and impervious to even the coldest wind from the east, 
it represents the qualities that make Norway one of 
Britain’s steadiest friends and give its domestic scene 
such remarkable stability. This year the Norwegians 
have been celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
dissolution of their union with Sweden. The whole of 
Norway’s modern existence as an independent country 
has been spanned by the reign of a single monarch, the 
veteran King Haakon VII ; one party; the Labour party, 
has been in power since 1935, and is so deeply 
entrenched that its leaders now take turns to rest 
between spells in office ; and the recent transport strike 
was the first major industrial stoppage since before 
the war. With change so rare, it is small wonder that 
observers abroad sometimes find it difficult to detect any 
movement at all. 

This year, however, there have been some stirrings 
in the fjord-side forest. Last month the prime minister, 
Hr Gerhardsen, became the second in the procession 
of Scandinavian premiers to visit Moscow (Dr 
Kekkonen of Finland went in the autumn, and Hr 
Erlander of Sweden and Hr Hansen of Denmark have 
been invited to go in the spring). It-was thought in the 
West that Mr Khrushchev might use the occasion to try 
ty undermine Norway’s loyalty to Nato and to foster 
Russia’s ambition of a Baltic “ zone of neutrality.” If 
he did, he made no impression on Hr Gerhardsen. The 
Norwegians, whose frontier touches the Soviet Union 
in the far north, had a number of comparatively minor 
matters they wanted ;to discuss with the Russians, and 
the negotiations seem to have been confined almost 
entirely to this practical level. A three-year commercial 


. agreement was signed, but this will not materially alter 


the volume of business between the two countries, and 
Russia will still account for less than three per cent of 
Norway’s foreign trade. It was also agreed to hold joint 
discussions about the development of water power 
along the common frontier in the far north ; a Russian 
delegation has been invited to study the Norwegian 
fisheries ; and the Russians were induced to return at 
least one Norwegian whom they had held prisoner since 
the end of the war. 

Apart from this, Hr Gerhardsen reaffirmed, in 
response to a Russian request, that Norway would not 
allow foreign bases to be set up on its territory unless 
and until it was threatened with an attack. This is pre- 
cisely the same assurance as. the Norwegians gave on 
entering Nato in 1949, and its reiteration is unlikely to 
caus€é many heartaches among western defence 
planners. A nation of only three millions, Norway may 


offer only a small contribution to western strength, but 
it is one of the firmer links in the Nato chain. Its 
defence expenditure, now running at £45 million a 
year, takes a fifth of the annual budget ; and only last 
year the Norwegians raised their period of military 
service to its highest level since the war. : 

They are well qualified to judge the rewards of 
resolution ; the dove-like politenesses of Pravda during 
Hr Gerhardsen’s visit contrasted strongly with the 
barbed notes that travelled from Moscow to Oslo both 
in 1949 and at the time, a little later, when the Russians 
alleged, without the least justification, that Spitzbergen 
was being prepared as a foreign base. And Norway’s 
present constancy is all the more notable when it is 
remembered that its ruling Labour party was once a 
member of the Comintern, and throughout the 1930s 
was wedded to the strictest neutralism. 


* 


In one respect, however—in economic policy—this 
anniversary year has seen a certain irresolution. By the 
end of. last winter the enormously heavy investment 
programme needed to repair wartime damage and to 
expand Norway’s late-growing industry (investment has 
been running at almost a third of the gross national 
product) had produced—together with the burden 
of defence and social services—a serious danger 
of inflation. In particular, the trade gap widened 
enormously last year, and even when the rich 
earnings of Norway’s merchant fleet were taken into 
account there remained a payments deficit of £55 
million—a seventh of the total import bill. To counter 
this, the government took a number of measures in 
February. Some of these measures—such as the tax on 
imported cars, the levy on contracts for new ships, and 
legislation (now being reinforced) to restrict credit— 
were fully in Scandinavia’s socialist tradition of direct 
action ; but, significantly, the government also followed 
Denmark’s plunge into monetary controls and, aban- 
doning the cheap money policy it had pursued ever 
since 1946, raised the bank rate and launched a com- 
paratively high interest state loan. 


It is not yet clear how effective these steps have been. 


The minister of trade, Hr Skaug, estimated in October 
that in 1955 the balance of payments deficit will be cut 
to £35 million ; but, if this happens, it will be due 
almost entirely to the-spectacular rise in the earnings 
of the merchant fleet, which the president of the Nor- 
wegian Shipowners’ Federation recently put at {£20 
million above last year’s level. Helped by an improve- 
ment in the terms of trade, visible exports (especially 
iron, steel, aluminium and fish) have also risen in value, 
and have recently beaten the record of the 1951 


“Korean” boom; but they have no more than: 
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matched the rise in imports, which, although checked 
to some. extent by the restrictions imposed in February, 
were nevertheless up by eight per cent in the first ten 
months of the year compared with 1954. 

Norway’s next move may well be influenced by the 
success or failure of Britain’s present economic policies. 
Hr Mons Lid, the minister of finance, has said that he 
docs not consider another increase in bank rate to be 
“practical politics at the present time,” but a further 
drain in the meagre reserves of foreign currency may 
force him to choose between a return to Norway’s old 
reliance on selective controls and a new experiment in 
monetary orthodoxy. 

Whether or not further measures are needed depends 
chiefly on two things: the government’s success in 
avoiding a budget deficit this year, and the result of 
next spring’s wage negotiations. Hr Lid, who has 
budgeted for an exact balance, said in February that 
this must be achieved if his policies were to be success- 
ful. Since then, upwards of {10 million has been.added 
to state expenditure by a salary increase for civil 
servants and by compensation paid to farmers for their 
losses in the summer’s drought. Some of this will be 
made good by additional taxes which are to be imposed 
from January Ist ; it remains to be seen whether the 
rest will be covered by the “bonus” tax yielded, in 
excess of the minister’s expectations, by the rapid 
growth in personal incomes. Investment cdntinues 
high ; but the new steel works at Mo-i-Rana in the 
north are now beginning to justify themselves, and 




















































































































































Notes of the 





mobilised to restore order. The general belief in Paris is 
2 exactly the reverse, and it is widely rumoured that at least 
¢ another 60,000 troops will have to be sent to Algeria in the 
very neat future. This grim eve-of-the-poll warning may 
prove a blessing in disguise ; for it is a reminder that to find 
a solution for Algeria will be one of the main tasks of the 
next National Assembly, and that, if it fails to find it, the 
strain of a long guerrilla war may prove too much for French 
resources. 

Because events in Algeria have involved the recall of 
conscripts to the colours, they have become a major issue of 
domestic politics. On the other hand, the division between 
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other capital construction is being financed partly from 
abroad, 

No democratic government is more comfortably 
settled in power than Hr Gerhardsen’s. Norway jg , 
psephologist’s nightmare, a country where the ruling 
party has been steadily increasing its share of the poll 
ever since 1945. But in industry things are less settled, 
and the recent transport strike is not the only omen of 
restlessness. The vice-chairman of the Norwegian 
TUC, Hr Mentsen, forecasts that all the unions will 
terminate their wage agreements in the spring, and that 
there will be “ one of the most comprehensive revisions 
of wage payments we have ever experienced.” The last 
general rise in earnings occurred in the spring of 1954; 
since then the cost of living has moved up by a few 
points, but has recently been held stable by Hr Lid’s 
restrictive measures. 

No doubt the government will point to this fact in 
urging restraint, and it also plans to extend the scope of 
the national health scheme as an encouragement to the 
unions not to press wage demands too hard. Norway 
stands by its concept of the welfare state as firmly as it 
stands by its membership of the western alliance. But 
il is discovering, as other western democracies have, 
that there is a conflict between this and the inflationary 
threat that overhangs them all, Norway’s case is especi- 
ally hard, for the balancing of its books largely depends 
or the highly variable earning power of its great 
mefchant shipping fleet. The next few months may 
show how the government hopes to resolve the conflict. 


the French parties on the issue is not easy to define. Was 
not M. Soustelle, the Governor-General who has been carry- 
ing out the policy of the Faure government, appointed by 
M. Mendés-France ? The basic views of the two leaders on 
the problem are probably not very dissimilar. Neither of 
them has explained very clearly how he would resume 
negotiations with the nationalists, what offers he would make 
and how these could be reconciled with the interests of the 
French community in Algeria. But the deciding factor may 
well be the fact that any policy will need the support of a 
parliamentary majority ; and any majority which M. Faure 
is likely to muster is bound to contain deputies flatly opposed 
to reconciliation. 

Paradoxically, while the rift thus grows between France 
and a vital part of the French Union, it is the deputies from 
outside France who may hold the key to the future balance 
of parliamentary power. If the elections produce anything 
like a deadlock, the votes of the 53 “ overseas” deputics 
and of the 30 from Algeria may prove decisive. Elections, 
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however, cannot be held in Algeria yet, because of its 
“exceptional circumstances.” This very fact ought to 
explode the myth that Algeria is an integral part of France, 
and hasten the search for an alternative policy for it. 


Parliament’s Christmas Box 


when it breaks up for the Christmas holidays. This 
year the analogy was more obvious than ever. The names 
of the new prefects were announced. There were an unusual 
number of valetes to be said, to which the New Year’s 
Honours List may still add. And one of the main subjects 
of conversation in the last few days before Christmas— 
sometimes it appeared even to supersede discussion of the 
Government changes—was a strictly domestic matter: the 
prospect of a definite improvement in living conditions next 
term. 

It now seems fairly clear that MPs’ pay will be raised 
again during the coming year. The Government is believed 
to be prepared to raise MPs’ “ sessional allowances ” from 
{2 to £3 a day (a figure it also wants to offer to peers), and 
to make the allowances payable for all five sittings days a 
week. This would raise the total emoluments of a member 
of the Commons to £1,500 a year ; MPs would therefore 
at last reach the figure that was recommended -by a Select 
Committee last year, but by the back instead of the front 
stairs. Labour members want more than this. Just before 
Christmas they decided that they would approach the 
Government in the New Year with a proposal for linking 
MPs’ pay with some unspecified civil service rate. This 
plan would carry some very odd implications about the 
status of an MP ; but Labour’s argument is that it would 
take the whole embarrassing issue out of politics. Con- 
servative members say that that is exactly what is wrong 
with it. 


p ARLIAMENT is always apt to look like a boarding school 


The Tengku Acts Tough 


U NLESS Chin Peng and his lieutenants, after consulting 
with their supporters in the jungle, have last-minute 
thoughts—which are not unusual in oriental bargain- 
technique—the anti-terrorist campaign in Malaya goes on. 
The Chief Minister of the Federation, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, will have had the last word—‘ We continue 
fighting.” But Chin Peng’s own last word was clever, and 


may prove embarrassingly memorable. It was that the. 


Communists would surrender when the British relinquished 
control over internal security. It remains to be seen whether 
the whole parley was engineered by the Communists mainly 
to get this message across to the war-weary and lethargic 
peoples of Malaya ; or whether it was a desperate last fling, 
because the Communists are defeated and know it. 

The Communists faced a strong Malayan team across 
the table: two chief ministers, one of whom will soon be 
prime minister of an independent state and able to com- 
mand the forces now under British authority ; the other soon 
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to be prime minister of a self-governing city-state enjoying 

what will amount, probably, to treaty relations with Britain. 

The Communisis “ confessed” to their error in regarding 
the Tengku and Mr Marshall as stooges, and quickly found — 
them inflexible on terms for ending the revolt, now directed 

against their elected governments. The Tengku declared 

before the talks that he felt strong and was therefore pre- 

pared to be lenient, but-so far he has wisely interpreted 

this as simply a promise to spare lives and require a change 

of heart, not to permit the upsurge of a rival to his authority. 

The reports of the proceedings suggest that he knows well 

the value of the amnesty clauses which give him the power 

to deport, to restrict the freedom of action of those lately 

under arms, and to put them through rehabilitation courses. 

He made an effective point when he said that the ideologies 

which the Communists want to be allowed to propagate 

freely were associated in his peoples’ minds with war, 

bloodshed and suffering. 

But if the fighting goes on, the Tengku will need to live 
up to his pledge to mobilise Malaya against the terrorists 
with a singlemindedness which has hitherto been lacking, 
and take the sting out of Chin Peng’s anti-British slogans. 
He seems more confident of late that he can do*this, with 
Chinese as well as Malay support; and he will have 
supreme military control in prospect after the London talks. 
It may yet fall to him to win the war by arms, as well as 
Malaya’s statehood by negotiation and statesmanship. 


Peers and Pipedreams 


HE discussion last week in the House of Lords on the 
= approaching prospect of a visit by Mr Khrushchev and 
Marshal Bulganin can hardly be said to have strengthened 
the peers’ claim to be a reflective assembly. .Lord Hailsham 
expressed the hope that the Soviet rulers would be infected 
with freedom if they once saw Britain plain. Lord Pakenham 
apparently thought that the visit would speed the day when 
the iron curtain might be broken down and intimate friend- 
ship created between the Communist and free worlds. Lord 
Henderson begged the Government not to deny the Russian 
leaders an opportunity of learning about the British people. 
And Lord Reading, replying for the Government, declared 
that the invitation still stood. He seemed to place a 
curious emphasis on the fact that it would not be a state 
visit (it would be strange indeed if it was, as neither of the 
prospective guests is a head of state). 

Other voices were, admittedly, raised in a much more 
sceptical tone. But on both sides of the House the illusion 
evidently persisted that a conducted tour of this country 
would open Mr Khrushchev’s eyes to the virtues of demo- 
cracy; and Lord Henderson committed himself to the 
opinion that the Soviet rulers would abstain from using 
London as a platform from which to launch jibes at friendly 
countries. Any member of the Indian Upper House could, 
by now, enlighten their lordships on these matters. Six 
weeks ago, it was possible to hope that travel would broaden 
Mr Khrushchev’s mind ; and at that time, few Indians 
imagined that their visitors would overstep the bounds of 
good behaviour so grossly as to embroil their hosts with 
other countries. But they did. 
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They insisted on going to Kashmir, and thrust their 
fingers firmly into its affairs with scant regard for the famous 
pledge of non-interference enshrined in the Panch Shila 
(their excursion to Mid-Ulster ought to be a lively weekend 
too). They perpetrated fantastic slanders about other 
countries (one could almost draw up now the list of nations, 
ranging from the United States to Germany, Israel, Pakistan 
and South Korea, which Mr Khrushchev will attack when 
he addresses the British-Soviet Friendship Society). 
Bourbon-like, they learned nothing ; on the last day in India, 
they assured their hosts that India’s parliamentary parties 
would be automatically swallowed up by the Communists 
in due time. And their bland praise of the Burmese army 
for its brave struggle against the young republic’s enemies 
(who are mainly Communist guerrillas) amply demon- 
strated their talent for hypocrisy. 

If the Government intends to proceed with its invitation 
the British public should at least not be pap-fed by poli- 
ticlans with any illusion that the Soviet rulers may be 
converted to democracy when they come here. And if 
the aim of this visit is the wholly admirable one of 
developing friendship between the Russian and British 
peoples, we have invited the wrong Russians. The ordinary 
Russian, whom it would be a pleasure and a gain to entertain 
here, cannot yet visit these shores freely—and responsibility 


for that was readily shouldered by Mr Molotov at last 
month’s Geneva conference. 


Loose Ends for Labour 


ABOUR has settled its leadership problem during 1955, 
but little else. It went off for Christmas still trailing 
behind it a cluster of loose ends. The first problem for 
the New Year will be the deputy leadership. It still seems 
that the man most likely to succeed Mr Morrison 
is Mr James Griffiths. The main argument put forward 
in his favour seems to be that the party, having launched 
aN apparent assault upon Victoriamism, must now show that 
it only intended to do this by halves. 
Whoever becomes deputy, two-new men will move up 
into the Shadow Cabinet—Mr Kenneth Younger and Mr 
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Tom Fraser. Both will be useful young acquisitions, bring- 
ing with them some much needed specialised knowledge of 
foreign and Scottish affairs respectively. They were only 
squeezed out in June by the party’s predilection for some 
right-wing hatchet men. Much more complicated will be 
the position on the National Executive. There, too, the 
leader and deputy leader sit ex officio. But so does the 
party treasurer. The last few days before Christmas 
brought no clarification of the rules about what should 
now happen to Mr Gaitskell’s treasurership. One suggestion 
is that it should revert to the runner-up at the last ballot, 
which means to Mr Bevan ; another suggestion is that, in 
order to avoid this, the Executive should try to keep the 
post on the shelf until the next party conference. The 
Executive could not, however, do this to the seat in the 
constituency section that Mr Griffiths would leave vacant 
if he became deputy-leader. That would have to go to 
the nearest runner-up ; and this runner-up, who now seems 
likely to emerge as an umexpected junior member of 
Labour’s high command, was Mr Sydney Silverman. 


Changes in Union Leadership 


HANGES of great importance in industrial relations 
C could shortly take place in the leadership of Britain’s 
two largest trade unions. First, the death last Tuesday of 
the general secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union (1,300,000 strong) leaves vacant the most powerful 
throne in the trade union world. It was only seven months 
ago that Mr Arthur (Jock) Tiffin succeeded Arthur Deakin 
in the office that was once Ernest Bevin’s ; he had been 
Deakin’s chosen Crown Prince as Deakin was Bevin’s, and 
had shown every sign of carrying on his predecessor’s work 
with equal clear-sightedness and possibly more finesse. 
The man whom Mr Tiffin had chosen as his own Crown 
Prince, and now the most likely successor to his office, is 
Mr Frank, Cousins. It was Mr Cousins who declared 
recently that wages must rise, and that he does not accept 
the principle that wage increases must be related to higher 
productivity. This might suggest that, if Mr Cousins does 
succeed, the TGWU will cease to be a bulwark against 
economic and political extremism. But when Mr Cousins 
spoke—although no newspaper could say this at the time— 
the sad fact of Mr Tiffin’s incurable cancer was already 
known ; and many of those who saw Mr Cousins in obvious 
alliance with the Gaitskellites at Margate obstinately believe 
that he spoke last month less from his heart than with 
an eye to the election for a new general secretary. If these 
were indeed his tactics, they may well have been successful ; 
for Mr Charles Brandon—who in last summer’s lection 
came second to Mr Tiffin, and whose views are rather more 
left-wing—has now decided not to stand against Mr Cousins. 
More disturbing than changes in the leadership of the 
TGWU is the fact that a Communist, Mr L. J. Ambrose, 
has just been elected, in the usual very low poll, to the 
executive of the Amalgamated Engineering Union. This 
gives the Communists two members on an executive of 
seven, as well as one member who casts what they must 
regard as a useful vote at times ; moreover, it is already 
known that Communists will oppose at least two members 
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Senior executives condemned to spend long 
hours sitting on committees should consider this 
new Heal chair, especially designed for con- 
ference and boardrooms. The well-padded arms 
and well-sprung seat will see you through even 
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comfort indeed. There is a choice of covering ~ 
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who are up for re-election to the executive this year. It 
would be serious indeed if control of the major union con- 
cerned in the defence programme, with nearly a million 
members, were to fall into such hands. 


Gold Coast Turning Point 


HE publication of Sir Frederick Bourne’s constitutional 
1 proposals brings the Gold Coast to a very critical point 
in its advance towards independence. The Gold Coast 
government (led by Dr Nkrumah and his Convention 
People’s Party) has broadly accepted the proposals ; so far, 
the opposition (the National Liberation Movement, which 
wants a federal constitution and more powers for the chiefs) 
has refused even to discuss them with Sir Frederick. If 
the opposition continues this negative and unconstructive 
attitude, then Dr Nkrumah may want to force a new 
constitution into operation against the NLM’s will. 
This would almost certainly lead to bloodshed. Already, 
a number of Ashanti CPP members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, elected with large majorities in 1953, 
dare not show their faces in their constituencies— 
and indeed spend their time urging a show of strength 
on the Prime Minister. The attitude of the opposition is 
““come and get us—and see what happens.” This is a 


challenge, and it may have to be met if the NLM and chiefs 
do not see sense. 


* 


What chance is there that they will ? Sir Frederick has 
flatly turned down their vague demands for a federal state, 
let alone a constituent assembly. Instead, he proposes 
“regional assemblies”—probably they could better be 
called “regional committees ”"—which would be formed. 
jointly of members of the Legislative Assembly and of local 
councils. These bodies would have no powers of taxation, 
little of executive function, and none of sovereignty. But 
they would be designed to air local grievances ; and to the 
chiefs Sir Frederick offers the considerable concession that 
no measure affecting their privileges should go before the 
Legislative Assembly without prior consultation with them, 
and a free vote thereafter. If Dr Nkrumah really accepts 
this, it is a long cry from his revolutionary days, when his 
programme demanded the early liquidation of the whole 
Chiefly order. 

Unfortunately, the NLM has found it so easy to say 
no” without formulating a constructive alternative that 
its compliance at this stage would require a big change of 
heart. Yet it should consider where its present intransigence 
is leading. The CPP has held its hand a long time—so 
long that it risks being regarded as culpably weak in African 
eyes. It may have to act and so may the British: 
it may be wisest to accept Sir Frederick’s proposed 
compromise and get on with independence. Even 
now the CPP would probably win a general election 
easily enough, except in parts of Ashanti. If transfer 
of full power to the CPP government leads to fight- 
ing, the NLM, which is feebly led, should remember the 
fate of the Southern Sudan. 


“ 
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Khrushchev’s Switchback Budget 


7 Soviet budget for 1956, which has been presented 
earlier than usual, is designed to yield a surplus of 
about 23 billion roubles (nominally about £2 billion), 
revenue and expenditure remaining almost unchanged at 
§91.9 and 568.8 billion roubles. The biggest change on the 
expenditure side is a cut of nearly nine per cent on defence, 
from 112.1 to 102.5 billion roubles. The familiar difficulty 
of measuring Russia’s military strength by the appropria- 
tions for defence revealed in the budget is further com- 
plicated this year by a reduction in wholesale prices. But, 
unless prices have been specially rigged in its favour, the 
arms effort should not benefit from this reduction more than 
other branches of the economy. And a genuine decline in 
defence expenditure would be a natural complement to 
the much publicised demobilisation of 640,000 servicemen. 


Share of Defence in the Soviet Budget (per cent) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
23.6 20.8 17:8 19.9 18.2 


The new budget thus marks some return to the pattern 
of Mr Malenkov’s premiership. Last February Mr 
Khrushchev and his supporters deposed Mr Malenkov, and, 
to an accompaniment of bellicose noises, increased the pub- 
lished defence estimates by about 12 per cent. This aroused 
some fears in the West lest it was the prelude to an accelera- 
tion in the arms race. But it now seems that the “ alarmists ” 
did not win a complete victory in February. 

The Soviet leaders’ decision is now presented as a “ move 
to relax international tension” (was the February move 
intended to heighten tension, then ?). But it also clearly 
reflects the needs of the home economy. How big man- 
power problems alone are emerges in the revelation that the 
government has dropped its axe even more heavily on the 
civil service than on the army ; it is announced that 750,000 
officials have been sacked. The forthcoming five-year 
plan may answer another question that was raised at the 
time of Mr Malenkov’s fall—how Russia’s leaders plan in 
the long run to divide their country’s still scarce resources 
between defence, heavy industry, the needs of the restive 
consumer, and the foreign “aid” which they have been 
promising so lavishly. | 


Butterfingers in Ottawa 


T is hard to believe that the Canadian government was 

taken completely by surprise when New Zealand 
recently lodged a strong protest in Ottawa about sub- 
sidised sales of butter to Czechoslovakia; for Canada 
itself has been a vocal and frequent critic of the United 
States for making precisely the same sort of deals. A 
question of principle is at stake, and if Canada intends 
to keep up—as it is perfectly entitled to do—its demands 
that the Americans should stop unrestricted disposals of 


_ subsidised commodities on world markets, it will be w-°° 


to stick to the rules of the game itself. 7 
Canada has accumulated a stock of about 12 million 


o 
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pounds of butter, thanks to the rice supports extended 
to the farmers, The farming interests, which naturally 
fear that the supports might be cut away from under them, 
have been putting pressure on the government to get rid 
of the surpluses abroad. Some seven million pounds were 
disposed of earlier in the year to East Germany through 
commercial channels. The latest sale of a million pounds 
to the Czechs is at a price 19 cents below that given to 
the farmers. The New Zealanders complained that they 
were being undercut, but they have now accepted Canada’s 
explanation and reassurances. 

This incident, however, was a very clear illustration of the 
difficulty of prescribing rules for disposing of government- 
held surpluses on foreign markets which will be regarded 
by all parties as equitable. Even the apparently acceptable 
formula that subsidised sales are justifiable if they lead to 
additional consumption, and do not merely displace other 
suppliers, is not foolproof. Established suppliers are, 
naturally, never reluctant to claim long-standing connec- 
tions with markets threatened by subsidised competition ; 
and it is difficult to distinguish the greater consumption 
caused by the supply of low-priced surplus commodities 
from the natural increase in consumption which might have 
taken place anyway. If, then, it is impossible to lay down 
2 simple set of rules governing the disposal of surpluses, 
the only practical alternative is to have maximum consulta- 
tion between governments. Fortunately, the machinery 


for this is available in Gatt and the Food and Agriculture 


“rganisation (FAO); it is essential that it should be 
fully used. 


Peking and Pankow 


A NEW grouping in the Communist world has taken 
shape with the visit of Herr Grotewohl, the East 
German prime minister, to Peking, on what, he called a 
“political mission of the first importance.” He and Mr 
Chou En-lai have concluded a pact to “strengthen the 
intimate political, economic, cultural and other relations ” 
between, the two countries. A link already exists between 
them, for Soviet German heavy industry is an important 
supplier of China’s. needs ; indeed, the Ruhr, too, is con- 
stantly being tantalised by the prospect of a share in the 
Chinese market if Bonn would recognise the “ German 
Democratic Republic” and reject the United Nations 
restrictions on strategic exports to China. 

The joint communiqué issued by the two premiers was 
a masterpiece of political famille rose, in which interfer- 
ence in practice jostled theoretically “ non-interventionist ” 
co-existence. They denounced the “United States 
aggressors” on Formosa, berated the Americans with 
“their puppet, Chiang ” in connection with the admission 
of new members to Uno, and proclaimed support for “ the 
just demand of India for the return of Goa, the demand 
of Indonesia for the return of West New Guinea and the 
Struggle of the North African peoples for independence.” 
The East German government, it was added, would welcome 
the normalising of relations between China and the German 
Federal Republic with an eye to the reunification of Ger- 
many “as a peace-loving and democratic state.” 
Herr Grotewohl also issued a joint declaration with the 
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premier of North Korea, Kim Il Sung, demanding that all 
foreign troops should leave Korea and Germany and allow 
“their peoples” to arrange reunification—a tidy formula 
which confirms the belief that the Communist rulers have 
one uniform policy for all divided territories. 

Though Herr Grotewohl’s trip was doubtless made with 
Soviet blessing, to show that his state is worthy of 
recognition, Moscow may not have been altogether happy 
about its exclusion from the East German-Chinese 
rapprochement. It was not the first time that Mr Chou 
had ignored Russia in his public dealings with the Soviet 
Germans ; he did so when visiting East Berlin last year. 
And the Chinese have more than once claimed a leading 
part as champions of “ liberation movements” in Africa 
as well as Asia and other areas. The new pact may give 
a certain impression in the Communist world’s eyes that the 


‘Pankow “ Democratic Republic ” is being released from the 


position of a purely Soviet puppet only to become a partly 
Chinese one. . 


When an MP Should be an MP 


HE Attorney-General has announced that the Govern- 

ment will accept the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Elections that no steps should be taken to 
validate the “ election” of Mr Charles Beattie as Unionist 
member for Mid-Ulster. This decision by a Conservative 
Government to give up a Conservative seat may seem 
magnanimous, but the recommendation is nevertheless a 
mistake. Critics of the’ decision should be careful to 
explain why. It is quite true that, if the local Unionists 
and Conservatives had been sensible, neither Mr Beattie 
nor Mr Grosvenor (the member for Fermanagh- 
South Tyrone) would have come to Westminster at all. 
Once the two constituencies concerned had decided that 
they wanted to be represented (or rather not to be repre- 
sented) in Parliament by two Sinn Fein gunmen currently 
in Belfast gaol, the Unionists should have let sleeping dogs 
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lie. But the Select Committee was not concerned with this 
point ; it had no power to comment on the court actions 
in which the election of the Sinn Feiners was. overthrown, 
and Mr Grosvenor remains MP for Fermanagh-South 
Tyrone. The recommendation the committee sent to Parlia- 
ment about Mr Beattie was based on quite different grounds. 

These grounds are that at the time of his election’ Mr 
Beattie, like some other MPs whose membership .of the 
House has since been validated by special machinery, was 
a member of certain national insurance tribunals which con- 
stitute potential—although not actual—offices of profit 
under the Crown. Moreover the committee considered 
that Mr Beattie had special opportunities to discover that 
he was technically disqualified. His “ election” took place 
in August, after some of the committee’s own recent reports 
had been published and while a widespread debate about 
the technicalities of Parliamentary disqualification was 
raging. The committee believed that “ Mr Beattie and his 
advisers should have more carefully examined Mr Beattie’s 
own appointments,” 

No doubt they should. No doubt his advisers were 
rather inefficient.in this respect. But two awkward questions 
surely arise. First, would the Select Committee, but for 
what it calls the special “ circumstances ” of the Mid-Ulster 
election, have decided that a man with an inefficient 
organisation should not be allowed to take his seat in 
Parliament ? Secondly, in future disputes, perhaps in 
marginal seats and in more narrowly divided Parliaments, 
will partisans in the House remember that special 
“ circumstances ” obtained in this case ? Even if the present 
House of Commons Disqualification Bill is improved, as the 
Select Committee suggests that it needs to be, it is a fair 
guess that there will still be some involuntary disqualifica- 
tions at future elections. Parliament should consider very 
carefully before, in understandably irritated reaction to 
this complex Irish comedy, it allows what could be a 
dangerous precedent to be set up. 


No Junior College for Croydon 


or the last twelve months a special sub-committee of 
Croydon Borough Council has been considering a pro- 
posal to establish a special and separate Junior College for 
the 300 sixth form boys and girls now scattered in Croydon’s 
five small grammar schools. Just before Christmas the 
council, in a whips-on debate, decided to abandon this 
project. This was, on the whole, the right decision ; it 
would have been a mistake to sweep out of the corporate 
life of the schools not only the top pupils, but also the best 
teachers. Yet the difficulties that gave rise to the proposal 
remain, and as a microcosm of a national problem. 

At present, three-quarters of Croydon’s grammar school 
staff are receiving “ special allowances” for taking certain 
periods of sixth form work with a group of pupils who only 
amount to one eighth of their grammar schoolchildren. 
Inevitably, this means that some teachers are taking tiny 
groups of two or three children, following a specialised 
course at advanced level. This may seem to be a fine thing 
for those children. But, obviously, the extent to which 
schools can afford this sort of thing is limited. Sometimes, 
therefore, a grammar schooi pupil today cannot undertake 
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his first choice in an advanced course ; and in SOME areas 
pupils are being prepared for university scholarships by 
teachers who plainly would not be capable of winning those 
scholarships themselves. 

One obvious remedy for this is to increase the emoly- 
ments of the best teachers in grammar schools ; it has long 
been clear that there is an overwhelming case for a sub. 
stantial increase in teachers’ salaries at the top, whether or 
not there is also a case for raising them substan. 
tially at the bottom. But that could not be the whole 
cure. Some education authorities are already arranging 
co-operation between their schools in handling sixth form 
work ; and Mr M. L. Jacks, whom Croydon consulted. has 
suggested that they should do the same. There is surely 3 
case for more swapping of children between schools at the 
sixth form stage, if their parents want them to take special 
courses, and for children in one school to make special 
journeys to another school for certain periods in the week. 
In not all areas would this involve the children spending an 
inordinate time on buses. 


Kenya’s Unhappy New Year 


HE news that the government of Kenya has banned a 
new African political organisation, to be called the 
African National Congress, is not surprising ; but it is not 
a happy omen, as a new year opens for the colony with 
Mau Mau almost crushed and an election in prospect. It 
came, moreover, in a week when the same government in 
Nairobi banned a book about the trial of Jomo Kenyatta, 
even after certain required expurgations had apparently 
been made ; and also in a week when the Colonial Secretary, 
in an acrimonious exchange about Kenya with Mrs Barbara 
Castle, got decidedly the worse of the political tussle. Mrs 
Castle made use of her knowledge of the lamentable Kamau 
Kichina case to direct a general attack on the Kenya 
administration. Much of her attack was reckless, but it will 
have done good if it has reminded the Colonial Secretary 
how risky for him it is not to keep the closest watch on a 
colonial government with such a propensity for perpetrating 
embarrassing political bétises. He needed the reminder at 
this stage, for there are disturbing signs that Kenya may be 
putting on political blinkers again. 

Almost any book about Jomo Kenyatta would be 
unsettling to its African readership just now ; and certainly 
any pan-African movement called a National Congress 
would be dangerous, carrying, as it does, overtones from 
the West Coast, frorh Nyasaland, and indeed from India. 
But what is more important is to consider why ‘t | 
dangerous. It is dangerous simply because it would get a 
great deal of support. Mau Mau is almost finished, and the 
rehabilitated Kikuyu are filtering slowly back to socicty and 
their families from the training centres. The multi-racial 
government has had nearly two years of office—two yca'® 
in which to win the loyalty of the population. The publi- 
cation of the Coutts report—on measures to give Africans 
a more direct control over their representatives 10‘ 
legislature—is imminent. The government has itself agree 
that Africans must become more active politically, though 
it thinks that this should be on a district (i.e., a tribal) basis. 
It is clear that the scene is set for political change 10 Kenys 
but it also looks as if the government does not believe (0! 
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the Africans can be trusted to make any sort of construc- 
tive contribution. This is a bad sign. The obverse of the 
emergency was supposed to be better political education 
for Africans. Has it had so little effect ? 


Guatemala Still Close-Hauled 


N only a very special sense can last week’s election in 

Guatemala be called “ free.” The electors in this Central 
American republic had only two lists of candidates between 
which to decide. The first represented the National 
Electoral Alliance, the group set up and endorsed by Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas’s administration; the second the 
National Anti-Communist Front, which includes those 
“ liberal” and anti-clerical elements which the government 
tolerates. Moreover, the electoral law passed in November 
made certain that only approved elements would be able to 
express their views freely. It provided that illiterates would 
not be allowed to vote secretly, and that in order to put 
itself forward at the polls a political party would have to 
present §,000 signatures. This provision was designed to 
allow the government to obtain the names of its opponents 
and discover in advance the existence of any clandestine 
left-wing groups. The result, not surprisingly, was a victory 
for the government party but a very light poll. 

Colonel Castillo would argue that, even with all these 
precautions, Guatemala’s political stability is in danger. One 
thousand or more exiles are waiting just outside its borders 
to execute a counter-coup, and Colonel Arbenz, the pro- 
Communist president overthrown in July, 1954, has lately 
been travelling behind the iron curtain, seeking supplies 
and encouragement. In the country itself, many opponents 
of the regime are known to be in touch with the Com- 
munists, and to allow completely free elections might indeed 
be to invite the Communists back. 

But other Guatemalans, and particularly the former 


participants in the left-wing but non-Communist administra- “ 


tions which preceded that of Colonel Arbenz, argue that the 
present regime is preventing democracy from taking root ; 
that, by rigging elections and arresting the development of 
a genuine parliamentary opposition, President Castillo is 
driving his critics into the Communists’ arms. The 
Independent Anti-Communist party has made itself the 
spokesman of these views and urged the people to abstain 
from voting. Although the elections have formally con- 
firmed Colonel Castillo’s hold, widespread dissatisfaction 
may force him to modify some of his more autocratic 
policies, 


Boxing Day in Seoul 


Te brief glow of Christmas good will that spread over 
the western Pacific last week seems to have faded. On 
December 21st, the text was published of a letter from 
President Syngman Rhee to a leading Japanese Christian, 
in which he expressed his sincere desire for peace and 
{tiendship between Japan and Korea, and suggested that 


the long suspended talks between them be resumed— 
though he gave no hint that he was willing to compromise 
on his country’s conditions. The moderate tone of the 
letter contrasted sharply with the shrill denunciations of 
Japanese policy that had marked South Korea’s propaganda 
throughout the year, and which reached a climax a few 
weeks ago when its chiefs of staff threatened to open fire 
on any Japanese fishing vessels that crossed the “Rhee 
line.” 

On ~Boging Day, however, normal hostilities were 
resumed. The morning before, Communist Chinese ships 
had fired on a South Korean coast defence craft and taken 
four prisoners ; whereupon Seoul declared that the incident 
was proof that “China, North Korea and Japan were 
joined together in an aggressive plot to encircle South 
Korea.” 

But the week’s events show that South Korean obduracy 
is not wholly impervious to conciliatory Japanese 
approaches. Dr Rhee’s unprecedented letter was a reply 
to one in which a distinguished clergyman had apologised 
for Japan’s misdeeds during its 40-year occupation of 
Korea. There is room for a little more such generosity on 
the Japanese side ; the Ministry of Justice, for instance, 
might reconsider its refusal to free some of the Koreans 
detained at Omura—which the South Koreans seem deter- 
mined to make a condition of the release of the Japanese 
fishermen they themselves hold captive. If the tangle of 
problems between the two countries—trade, fishing rights, 
the ownership of Takeshima island and the claims to 
former Japanese property in Korea—is ever to be 
unravelled, one side must make the first concession. The 
South Koreans seem in too hysterical a mood to do so. 
Mr Hatoyama and Mr Shigemitsu might well consider 
whether Japan’s new democracy could not prove its good 
will (and earn high marks in the free world) by giving 
a little ground for the sake of friendship in the Pacific. 
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Four Years of Foreign Aid 


THE MARSHALL PLAN AND ITS 
MEANING. 

By Harry Bayard Price. 

Published under the auspices of 
Governmental Affairs Institute. 
Cornell University Press (London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 440 pages. 40s. 


the 


re is surprising that there is no good 
account of the most generous inter- 
national act of the postwar world—the 
Marshall Plan. Mr Price has done 
something to fill the gap ; but, perhaps 
through trying to encompass too much, 
he has narrowly failed to write a ook 
that can stand as the definitive account 
of a remarkable achievement. 

His study was prepared under the 
auspices of a private research organisa- 
tion, the Governmental Affairs Institute, 
which had been asked by. the Economic 
Co-operation Administration to prepare 
“an independent, objective history and 
evaluation of the ECA and the Marshall 
Plan.” This coupling together of the 
histories of the Marshall Plan and of 
the government agency which was 
charged with administering the aid pro- 
gramme was a mistake, although pre- 
sumably not one for which. Mr Price 
can be held responsible. But the story, 
as he tells it, comes much closer to being 
an adequate history of the ECA than it 
does to being a satisfactory evaluation 
of the Marshall Plan, despite the con- 
trary impression of his title. 

The meaning of the Marshall Plan is 
not to be found in the lessons the admin- 
istration of a unique foreign aid pro- 
gramme may hold for students of public 
administration, but in the depth of the 
co-operation among sovereign states to 
which it gave birth and in the revival of 
confidence and optimism in Western 
Europe which it nurtured. The inter- 
weaving of bureaucratic detail with the 
description of the evolution of a bold 
idea could not help but blur the outline. 
And the skimping of the European side 
of the co-operative effort, which the dual 
objective of the book perhaps made 
inevitable, results in a lop-sidedness in 
the total impression. The ECA lives ; 
the OEEC (the European organisation 
which turned seventeen separate aid 
programmes into one, broke the shackles 
of bilateral trade, and was the instru- 
ment of a new co-operative approach to 
European problems) does not. 

The importance of the issues that 
surrounded the establishment of the 
European Payments Union, the most 
imaginative and important achievement 
of the OEEC, would never be suspected 
from the abruptness with which the pay- 
ments union is conceived and born in 


Mr Price’s pages. The relationship 
between the union and the sterling area, 
and all the soul-searching that preceded 
agreement, are dismissed in a footnote 
and a quotation, “‘ There was a tough 
discussion with the British on this, 
recalled Harriman later, ‘but when 
Cripps came through, it was all the 
way.” The book is at its best in repro- 
ducing, in a way that would be impos- 
sible for a later, or more objective, his- 
torian, the animus of the ECA. The 
enthusiasm, the tireless energy, the 
intelligence, the unbureaucratic disdain 
for red tape that characterised the 
ECA in its hey-‘ay are all there. And 
$0, too, is the impatience with the diplo- 
matic niceties and the brashness that at 
times went with the enthusiasm. 


Mr Price has sought to give life and 
eye-witness authenticity to his account 
by peppering it with quotations from 
three hundred interviews with partici- 
pants on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
is a device that succeeds in spicing the 
story, but is used so frequently, and at 
times so indiscriminately, that the facts 
are occasionally in danger of becoming 
stifled by the personalities. And, 
although he has clearly sought a cross- 
section of opinion, those quotations he 
has selected to use in his text reflect 
some rather obvious biases. 

But although some may feel that Mr 
Price did not achieve the objectivity for 
which he so clearly tried, the weakness 
of his book stems from its strength, his 
closeness to his subject. Future his- 
torians, and interested laymen, will thank 
him for having preserved in readable 
form a mountain of evanescent material, 
and above all for having caught the 
mood of exhilaration that made the 
Marshall Plan succeed. 


Parade of Economists 


THE GREAT ECONOMISTS. 
By Robert L. Heilbroner. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 320 pages. 28s. 


eS lives and work of statesmen, 
literary men, explorers, scientists 
and many other types of notable have 
been treated by biographers, in the past, 
at all levels from the most solid and 
scholarly to the most chatty and popular. 
Those of economists have Litherto been 
regarded as of esoteric interest only. No 
one would call Mr R. F. Harrod’s life 
of Keynes, for instance, dull; but no 
one, equally, would expect to find it in 
the hands of that lending-library public 
which eagerly peruses such books as 
Mr Paul de Kruif’s “ Microbe Hunters.” 
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Mr Heilbroner’s “The Great fF 
mists” breaks into a new field aie 


° why, 
he has asked himself, should ph 
economists be as fitting figures for 


popular biography as anyone else ? 

In that field he sets a standard not 
easy to beat, with a lightly-written 
colourful and often penetrating account 
of the lives and ideas of a selection of 
economists, some great, some merely 
influential, from Adam Smith to Keynes 
and Schumpeter. He combines zest and 
fluency with a genuine capacity for 
hitting off the essentials of a particular 
line of thought, for the pithy presenta- 
tion of successive historical situations 
and problems, and for the relation of 
different systems of ideas and angles of 
vision to one another. He has found 
his economists interesting, even fas- 
cinating, as individuals, and his suc- 
cessive thumbnail sketches, even if they 
have a touch of caricature, fairly wriggle 
with life ; he has found the pursuit of 
economic truth as enthralling, and its 
motives as humanly important, as the 
tracking down of a virus or the opening 
up of a continent, and he communicates 
that enthusiasm. 

That he is sometimes irritating and 
occasionally off the mark is hardly sur- 
prising. One’s teeth are set on edge by 
the recurrent references to “Parson 
Malthus,” and by an occasionally slap- 
dash or slipshod or, more rarely, melo- 
dramatic style. There is some dreadful 
nonsense on colonialism—an economist 
really should know the difference be- 
tween sovereignty and ownership. And, 
to quote Mr Heilbroner’s own words, 
“some men of justly great fame io the 
professional economist have been cava- 
lierly dismissed ”—while Veblen gets as 
much space as Keynes. Though the 
choice, in a book addressed to the gen- 
eral reader without technical interests, 
is defensible enough, even the most 
general reader should not be left with 
quite the impression of relative magni- 
tudes given here. 

These defects, however, weigh light 

against Mr Heilbroner’s achievement. 
For he really does put over the essence 
of Adam Smith’s teaching, and Marx’s, 
and Keynes’s; of the controversy be- 
tween Ricardo and Malthus; of the 
Utopian Socialist:’ ideas, and those of 
the later nineteenth-century heretics ; of 
Schumpeter’s sociology and of the cur- 
rent “state of debate” on the viability 
of capitalism. Refinements and qualifi- 
cations may be lacking, and no one 
would go to Mr Heilbroner for an 
account of analytical progress ; but the 
root of the matter—the contribution o! 
each vividly-drawn idiosyncratic char- 
acter to the world-picture of his mce— 
is unerringly isolated and memorably, ! 
often irreverently, recorded. 
The two supplementary chapters for 
the ; edition, on “ Reformec 
Capitalism in Britain,” by Mr 2! 
Streeter, are a pity. They do not Kc) 
in either with the rest of the book or 
with one another and indeed read !i\< 
matter quatried from two independent!’ 
written (and frequently overlapp:’ 
essays. 
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The Female in Politics 


THE POLITICAL ROLE OF WOMEN. 
By Maurice Duverger. 
Unesco. 221 pages. 12s. 6d. 


\ ’ HEN Unesco decided to conduct 

a study of women’s role in politics 
it did well to entrust its direction to 
Professor Duverger; as his book on 
“ Political Parties ” so well demonstrated, 
he combines political sagesse with a re- 
markable ability to squeeze the last ounce 
of significance out of skimpy statistics. 
For treating a topic so bedevilled with 
all the prejudices of the sex war and so 
poorly provided with reliable data these 
are useful qualifications. His most 
interesting report is a valuable addition 
to the thin stock of worthwhile literature 
on political behaviour. 

Four countries were chosen for study. 
The choice is not explained, but Nor- 
way, as the only country which regularly 
publishes separate figures for men and 
women non-voters, and Germany and 
France, where certain towns and dis- 
tricts have counted separately, were 
obvious choices. Jugoslavia was, one 
suspects, selected for reasons that were 
political in a non-academic sense. But 
in fact the report takes little count of 
the behaviour of Tito’s feminine fol- 
lowers ; it is really a set of generalisa- 
tions, or hypotheses directly valid only 
for the politics of Western Europe. Its 
findings, meticulously documented, are 
as follows: —Fewer women vote than 
men. They withdraw from political life 
rather earlier. Husband and wife appear 
to vote in the same way (though the 
report is cautious about asserting who 
influences whom). Nevertheless the 
feminine vote in total is more conserva- 


tive and more “religious” than the. 


male ; this is thought to reflect a differ- 
ence between unmarried men and 
women. Are women voters more un- 
stable than men ? The verdict is “ non- 
proven.” But they are probably more 
influenced by personalities, less wedded 
to one party and more inclined to make 
up their minds late in a campaign. 
The report also re-examines the more 
familiar ground of women’s part in 
public life or, as it puts it, in “ political 
leadership.” Here, too, the pattern in 
each country is broadly the same. Fewer 
feminine candidacies for office, elective 
Or appointive ; fewer successful candi- 
dacies ; a greater concentration on cer- 
tain “feminine” topics—the family, 
child welfare, etc. Is the reason mascu- 
line prejudice? Only rarely. More 
often woman’s worst foe is woman. “ It 
must be acknowledged that the small 
influence of women in state leadership 
iS in large measure due to women’s own 
inertia.” M, Duverger somewhat dog- 
matically assumes both that this is a bad 
thing and that the criterion of women’s 
Success in politics is their ability to 
duplicate the role of men. This gives 
his concluding analysis a somewhat old- 
fashioned and at the same time 
despondent air. The trouble is, he con- 
cludes, with a sad bow in the direction 
of the obvious, “ From birth women are 
involved in a system which tends to 


make them think of themselves as 
feminine.” Or, as Mr H. G. Wells more 
optimistically once observed, “ The only 
difference between men and women is 
one of sex.” 


' France in Ferment 


BETWEEN TWO EMPIRES: A History 
of French Politicians and People between 
1814 and 1848. 

By M. D. R. Leys. 

Longmans. 276 pages. 25s. 


B* 1848 monarchy in France, both 
neo-Bourbon and quasi-constitu- 
tional, had failed: “the time for kings 
is past,” said Thiers, looking to the 
conservative republic for the salvation 
of the men of property. Tenacious and 
fearful, the vested interests, created by 
the Revolution and consolidated under 
the first Napoleon, could accept neither 
Charles X’s variations upon the ancien 
régime nor the smug, incompetent 
autocracy of Louis Philippe. Thirty- 
six years after Waterloo, a second 
Napoleon brushed aside the compro- 
mised republic and, amid widespread 
relief, re-established the Empire, the 


system which least dissatisfied moste 


Frenchmen. Even Bonapartism could 
hardly survive Sedan, and the Third 
Republic—founded by dispirited mon- 
archists, led by dukes—revived and 
perpetuated the restless, superficially 
unstable France of the Restoration and 
the July Monarchy. 

Here, “between two Empires,” lies 
an absorbing, complex problem in the 
relations of government and _ society. 
Politics were rich in scandal and 
manceuvre, in every sort of experiment 
and absurdity. Under the eyes of the 
returned and envious émigrés, la France 
bourgeoise found itself ; socialism and 
syndicalism were invented, as_ the 
masses stirred. The men of letters were 
never more brilliant or _politically- 


Posturing in and out of office, 
i romantic 
royalism; the pays légal, bullied by 
Thiers and lectured by Guizot, was 
depicted by Balzac; while Lafayette, 
Lamartine and the disciples of Saint- 


mipded. 
Chateaubriand _ personified 


Simon outdid Stendhal’s heroes in the 


ludicrous and extravagant. If France 
really became bored in these years, it is 


hard to see why. 


Yet in this disappointing book Miss 
Leys almost succeeds in destroying the 
attraction of an excellent subject. The 
problems are half-posed ; the suggested 
solutions talked round and abandoned. 
Concentrating upon the politicians, she 
relies upon a _ pedestrian chronicle, 
broken by digressions on some of the 
social questions and by anecdotes which 
can hardly fail to be agreeable. Analysis 
is sacrificed to narrative, and historical 
judgment to an intermittent search for 
parallels, surface resemblances to a later 
age. One is grateful for being reminded 
of a fascinating period in French history; 
but its interest and its significance are 
blurred. Far more of the reasons for 
the failure of constitutional monarchy 
appear in a few pages of Tocqueville’s 
“Souvenirs” than in this laborious 


compilation. 
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A Professor in Fairyland 


SURPRISED BY JOY: The Shape of 
My Early Life. 

By C. S. Lewis. 

Bles. 224 pages. 15s. 


of Se See et ee ae 
captivating description of a boy- 
hood, written in a prose that is at times 
distinguished. It is a delicate and 
wholly convincing portrait of a boy with 
a vivid imagination, with an appetite for 
the romantic, yearning after the fairy- 
tale and the saga without living in the 
fantasies which they evoked, filled with a 
sense of “ passionate silent gazing at 
things a long way off.” For him the 
revealing books, at different ages, were 
“The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin” and 
“Sohrab and Rustum ” and “ Myths of 
the Norsemen,” until he grew into the 
young soldier who, without pretentious- 
ness, could say when he heard the whine 
of his first bullet, “This is war. This 
is what Homer wrote about.” The por- 
trait is set off by picturesque miniatures 
of two rugged characters, his father who 
longed to be friendly but listened to no 
word that his son said, and the private 
coach who gave him the true education 
of his adolescence. For the adult pro- 
fessor, the child’s yearning after the 
magic of Northerners was the instinc- 
tive, half-revealing, half-obscure inkling 
of the quest for the vision of God. 

The last chapters contain a much 
plainer but still interesting account of 
his passage at Oxford from atheism to 
theism and then to Christianity by way 
of the idealistic philosophy still powerful 
in the early nineteen-twenties. In the 
middie of the book comes the one 
passage that wearies the reader. The 
author spent a year at a school which he 
decorously, but absurdly conceals as 
Wyvern. In order to be unhappy at a 
public school a boy should be intelligent, 
physically clumsy, and unsettled in his 
home life ; probably any two of these 
qualifications together would be enough, 
but Professor Lewis suffered, in various 
degrees, from all three. His mother had 
died when he was young, leaving him an 
“urchin huddling for warmth in a bleak 
world”; his father was oddly remote ; 
his thumbs possessed no sufficient supply 
of joints ; and his one passion in life was 
reading. It is not surprising that he 
hated Wyvern. The trouble is that 
these «lescriptions of school life by dis- 
grunti¢d intellectuals read with a 
monotonous similarity, and this is the 
only boring part of a book otherwise 
studded with enchantments. 


Sagas Retold 


THE ULTIMATE VIKING. 
By Eric Linklater. 
Macmillan. 304 pages. 2\s. 


KR LINKLATER has had the idea 

of putting together the fruits of 
a long eae with oe Icelandic 
Sagas to e¢ a book. e i a 
framework for his stories nad tne th 
tions by giving them a territorial centre 
in Orkney. From this centre he ranges 
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through the ages from prehistoric times 
to the late war, discoursing on the con- 
ditions of life’ of the Stone Age, 
elaborating a theory about the mysterious 
towers or brochs with which the islands 
abound, and discussing whatever else 
takes his fancy as he goes along. His 
history is quite uninhibited, for he 
claims an amateur’s freedom of specula- 
tion, and many of his theories will 
probably not stand up te an expert 
scrutiny But they are expressed with 
such freshness and good humour that 
they engage sympathy ever when they 
do not enforce assent. 

The main purpose of the book, how- 
ever, is not to speculate about history 
but to recount the adventures of a long 
series of Viking rulers and visitors to 
the islands between the time of Ragnor 
Hairybreeks, “ the first of the Norsemen 
known by name to come west-over-sea 
into Orkney ” in the sixth century, and 
Sweyn Asleifson, who was killed in 
Ireland in one of the last Viking raids 
six centuries later. This last character, 
a man of the old northern virtues and 
vices in a rapidly changing Christian 
world, is the central figure in the book, 
and Mr Linklater writes of him with 
warmth and sympathy as of a man born 
out of due time. The stories of these 
adventurers are told’ in a robust and 
picturesque way, and the only criticism 
that can be made of them is that they 
are better, more memorably and inimit- 
ablyetold in the Sagas themselves. The 
effect, therefore, to anyone who knows 
the Sagas will be like that of holding a 
candle to the sun. But no doubt Mr 
Linklater will be content if his book 
introduces others to the literature which 
he loves, and which can in large part be 
found in readily accessible translations. 


South Sea Islanders 


FIJIAN WAY OF LIFE. 

By G. K. Roth. 

Oxford University Press. 192 pages. 21s. 

CHANGING MELANESIA. 

By Cyril S. Belshaw. 

Oxford University 
17s. 6d. 


Press. 207 pages. 


HERE are several kinds of anthro- 
pologisis. Some are exclusively 
academic, more concerned with cephalic 
indices and the groups of relationships 
within which people may or may not 
marry than with the things their subjects 
think and talk about and the things 
that make them laugh. Others are 
practical men and women—administra- 
tors, missionaries, teachers—who apply 
their anthropology to their daily work. 
Of the authors of these two books, Mr 
Roth’s career lies in the Colonial 
Service and Dr Belshaw has had a few 
years of administrative experience in a 
part of the Melanesia with which he is 
here concerned. Both have thus been 
able to combine theory with practice. 
‘Mr Roth is admirably qualified to 
describe the Fijian way of life, not only 
as for long a member (and now head) 
of the Fijidn Affairs Department of the 
Government of Fiji but as having a 
considerable family tradition in cognate 


studies. He is dealing with a virile and 
attractive race not so much in a state 
of transition as in the happy position 
of having been able to adjust its own 
civilisation—at once feudal and com- 
munal—to the modern conditions intro- 
duced by the white man and to the 
changes brought about by two world 
wars. His concise introduction gives a 
clear-cut “profile” of the colony’s 
general characteristics. The chapter 
likely to have the greatest appeal to 
the general reader is the one dealing 
with the ceremonies that still play so 
essential and all-pervacing a part in 
the highly ritualised lives of Pacific 
Islanders. Here the author’s illumin- 
ating exposition and explanation of 
customs of such paramount importance 
to the people are particularly valuable. 
Not less illuminating are his accounts, 
free from the jargon with which some of 
the more theoretical anthropologists 
tend to obscure their texts, of the struc- 
ture of Fijian society and the details of 
village life. 

The illustrations brilliantly elucidate 
the letterpress and the book as a whole 
is not only an excellent introduction 
“to those visiting this fascinating Pacific 
colony but an invaluable vade mecum 
for the newly joined Government 
official, who now has ready to hand the 
information and knowledge it would 
otherwise have taken him years to 
acquire. : 

Dr Belshaw’s book differs from Mr 
Roth’s in being concerned with regis- 
tering and assessing change whereas 
Mr Roth’s picture is that of a Pacific 
race that has happily found stability. 
The parts of Melanesia treated are the 
British Solomon Islands, French New 
Caledonia and the Anglo-French Con- 
dominium of the New Hebrides. His 
survey is a wide one: of all its aspects, 
the last chapter on practical consider- 
ations is probably the most valuable to 
the administrator, one of the categories 
to which the author addresses himself, 
and is full of sound appraisals and 
advice. Another chapter has an 
interesting analysis of the effects of 
Christianity on backward and isolated 
communities. 

While Dr Belshaw’s volume is some- 
what more academic than Mr Roth’ 
and therefore not quite so readable, it 
is analytical, critical, painstaking, the 
product of close, careful and worth- 
while study. But for a printed book, of 
200 pages, to announce itself as “a 
reduced form of parts of a thesis ” con- 
jures up a formidable vision of the 
powers of expansion which theses for 
research degrees have now apparently 
attained. 


Shorter Notices 


THE ENGINEER. Centenary Number. 
January, 1956. 15s. to non-subscribers. 


The. Engineer, which celebrates its 
hundredth birthday on January 4th, is a 
remarkable paper in many ways—since 
1865, for example, it has been edited by 
one of the most respected dynasties in 
British journalism. The centenary issue 
that it produced this week is probably the 


‘and the 
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most handsome Engineer ever, 
its quite delightful selection 
engravings of nineteenth-century machines 
and feats of engineering. These lovingly. 
detailed illustrations, of which the pape 
proposes to publish further selections during 
1956, and might well consider reproduction 
in some more permanent record, reflect g 
wholly different attitude to engineering 
from that of today—for instance, the 
remark of an engraver that a new pumping 
engine house “is of Gothic design, and is 
very handsome, and has not proved very: 
costly. Many of the details have been 
studied from Ely Cathedral.” 

It must be added that they reflected nine- 
teenth-century engineering a great deal 
better than photographs do today. Tech- 
nical illustration suffered a blow from the 
half-tone process from which it has never 
recovered. 


if only for 
of wood 


* 


THE MONEY MARKET AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS. 

By Marcus Nadler, Sipa Heller and Samuel 
S. Shipman. 

Ronald Press Company, New York. 33] 
pages. $6.00. 


This work by Professor Nadler and two 
of his colleagues is an admirable example 
of a book that is both a work of reference 
and a survey for the more advanced student. 
It examines the American money market, its 
connection with the Federal Reserve System 
and the Treasury and concludes with a 
valuable survey of New York’s role in inter- 
national finance. The bibliography alone 
would make it an extremely valuable addi- 
tion to what is still a small shelf. 


Books Received 


Input-Output ANALYSIS: An Appraisal. 
Studies in Income and Wealth. Volume 18. 
By the Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. Princeton University Press. 
London: Cumberlege. ; 
This book, which was reviewed in our issue 
of October 15, 1955, is now published in 
this country. 


Jute, CANVAS AND CorpaGE 1955-56: Year 
Book and Directory. 

British-Continental Trade Press. 252 pages. 
20s. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONO- 
Mics: Volume II. 
Unesco, Paris. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 384 pages. 42s. 


BENN’s ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HARDWARE 1956. 
Benn. 959 pages. 


ROME AND CENTRAL ITALY. _ 
Edited by L. Russell Muirhead. 
Guide. Benn. 650 pages. 42s. 


Tue Hosprrats YEAR Boox 1955-56. | 
Edited by J. F. Milne. Advising Editor, 
S. R. Speller. The Institute of Hospital 
Administrators. 1,116 pages. 42s. 


TARIFF PROCEDURES AND TRADE Barriers. 
By G. A. Elliott. Toronto University Press. 
London: Cumberlege. 306 pages. 4°5. 

This book, published under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs and the Canadian Tax Foundation, 
is a study of indirect protection in Canaca 
nited States. 


THE JaPaAN ANNUAL 1955. pk 
Prepared by. The Institute of World 
Economy, Tokyo. London: Bailey Bros. 
and Swinfen. 580 pages. 60s. 

Bon Viveur’s LONDON AND THE BriTisit 
ISLES. 

Andrew Dakers. 


Blue 


256 pages. I5s. 
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Letters to the Editor 





How to Kill the Purchase 
Tax 


Sir—Ever since you studded my 
(Merseyside) constituency with cotton 
mills I have been used to regular in- 
accuracies in your columns. As one of 
the not inconsiderable number of MPs 
who read The Economist from cover to 
cover every week because of its 
invaluable commentary on current 
events, I find it a pity to see inaccu- 
racies on subjects one can check for 
oneself. 

In your issue of December 17th I 
note that you dig out the hoary yarn 
that in my childhood “if he is to be 
believed, the things that only the rich 
were supposed to buy included shoes.” 
These words would suggest that at some 
time I have made a statement to that 
effect. Could you kindly give me, in 
the interests of accuracy, chapter and 
verse for this suggestion ?—Yours 
faithfully, Haro_p WILSON 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


[The occasion on which we are supposed 
to have “ studded [Mr Wilson’s] constitu- 
ency with cotton mills” was apparently in 
the nuance, although certainly not in the 
text, of an entirely accurate note called 
“The Anti-Monopoly Party” in our issue 
of March 5th last (see page 794 of that 
issue, and Mr Wilson’s letter of complaint 
printed in the following week). The 
occasion on which we are supposed to 
have misinterpreted the nuance of Mr 
Wilson’s own widely-publicised remarks 
about his contemporaries who went ill-shod 
to school was on page 1009 of our issue of 
December 17th. We are quite willing 
that anybody -who reads these passages, and 
Mr Wilson’s two letters, should act as judge 
between Mr Wilson and ourselves in com- 
paring our relative senses of accuracy—and 
humour.—EprTor.] 


Calico Printers 


SiR—Will you allow me, as director of 
a calico printing works until my family 
sold out in 1952, to comment on Mr 
Copley’s letter in your issue of Decem- 
ber 3rd? Mr Copley points out that 
the levy period of the redundancy 
scheme has still over four years to run. 
This conveys the impression that still 
more money must be raised to pay off 
the debt. In fact, so good were trade 
and the sales of plant that the debt was 
cleared by 1952. 

It is up to industry to justify practices 
that are dangerous to trade in just the 
Same way as, under the firearms law, it 
‘Sup to an individual to persuade the 
authorities that he is a fit person to own 


. 4 rifle. I think that the Calico Printers’ 


Engraving Rental Scheme might pass the 


test, but that intransigence on the main 
issues will not help the Federation. 

Mr Copley regards the opinion of the 
Board of Trade in 1949 (in favour of 
the printers) as sacrosanct, and the 
recent decision as nonsense. Are not 
second thoughts often best ?—Yours 
faithfully, STEPHEN CAWLEY 
Englefield Green, Surrey 


Better Neighbours in 
the Pacific 


Sm—Mr Kim’s letter of November 26th 
may lead innocent readers to misunder- 
stand the Japanese attitude towards 
Korea. The Economist suggested that 
Japan “tread quietly” on the principle 
of mutual understanding between Japan 
and her neighbours. Mr Kim observed, 
however, that to suggest that Japan 
“tread quietly” was just to urge Japan 
to hide her aggressive aims for the time 
being. People who know the real nature 
of the pacifism and “international co- 
operationism ” now so popular in Japan 
will realise that the anxiety about Japan’s 
aggressive intentions is unfounded. Nor 
is it easy to find a genuinely pro- 
communist trend among Japan’s political 
forces, which are predominantly con- 
servative, while its diplomatic policy is 
positively pro-western. Under the 
present Japanese constitution, there is 
little chance that any authoritarian or 
aggressive force will attain any sub- 
stantial influence over Japanese politics 
in the future. 

I agree with Mr Kim that it is 
unrealistic for Japan to claim 85 per 
cent of the assets of war-stricken Korea, 
and the Japanese government has often 
stressed the possibilities of settling the 
question in favour of Korea through 
political consideration. However, a 
somewhat strained theory of inter- 
national law is the basis of the Korean 
claim for reparations from Japan, I am 
unable to accept the Korean theory, 
which runs counter to international law 
and the established principles of laws 
in civilised nations.—Yours faithfully, 

H. SAkuRaDA, 
Professor, Faculty of Law, 
Kansai University 
London, N.W.11 


What Makes a Manager? 


Sm—On the first page of your supple- 
ment (December 17th) there is a state- 
ment likely to mislead your readers. 
You write: 
“Even before the war... 
ised—profession of management 
consultancy made its appearance.” 
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Before the war the profession of 
management consultancy was unorgafi- 
ised, but it is more likely that people 
would read that statement in parenthesis 
as referring to the present time, and this 
is hardly true. 

I am a member of the Consultants’ 
Registration Committee of the British 
Institute of Management, formed half 
of industrialists who have had consider- 
able experience of employing manage- 
ment. consultants, and half of elected 
consultants, and set up six years ago 
to examine the credentials of consultants 
practising in this country. It made 
independent reference to their clients, 
and inquired into the qualifications and 
experience of each member of their staffs 
—a much more searching test than is 
applied to any other register of pro- 
fessional people—and assured itself that 
for every special technique upon which 
the firm set out to advise there were men 
with suitable qualifications and practical 
experience to give such advice. The 
committee has held regular meetings 
since its inception and re-registers every 
year each consultant firm after an 
exhaustive review. 

One can now say that there is an 
organised body of management consul- 
tants at the disposal of British industry, 
and that by applying to the BIM, any 
intending user of consultancy services 
can obtain a list of approved firms.— 
Yours faithfully, §J. SANDFORD SMITH 
London, S.W.1 


* 


Smr—Your supplement (December 17, 
1955) was most timely, arriving when 
the official scheme of management 
studies is under review. - You point 
out, I believe rightly, that no scheme 
of studies can make a manager. Is 
it not correct, however, that unless a 
systematic appraisal of the “ attitudes ” 
and “tools” of management is under- 
taken, the manager still manages by 
hunches ? If this is so the very large 
business organisation, with whose 
problems you mainly deal, may well be 
able to provide such an appraisal for the 
potential managers, but the smaller 
firm—which still constitutes the 
majority by numbers in the economy— 
has not the facilities to do so. For the 
smaller firm in particular the technical 
college provides this systematic 
approach and supplements training “on 
the job.” It is not perfect and it will 
change, but it is essential. 

This college is co-operating with the 
local branch of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Administration, in conducting a 
series of four weekend residential 
courses for managers and assistant 
managers. After the first two weekends, 
which dealt with the theme “ Manage- 
ment and Supervision,” thirteen out of 
the thirty attending replied“ yes” to 
the question “ have the courses corrected 
misconceptions which you held?” 
Here is proof, Sir, that there is room for 
a variety of approaches and that experi- 
ments are still taking place—Yours 
faithfully, JoserH LEVESON 
Dundee Technical College 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Personalities for the Senate 


Washington, D.C. 


N R FRANK LAUSCHE, the Democratic Governor 

of Ohio, who has been regarded as a possible presi- 
dential candidate next November, has decided to concen- 
trate, for the present at least, on trying to unseat Mr 
George Bender, one of Ohio’s two Republican Senators. 
Mr Lausche’s plans underline both the dynamic role of 
a State Governor, and the striking importance of personality 
in American politics. 

The Governor’s office is one of great dignity and, in 
most states, one of substantial political power. It has, 
however, a serious drawback: neither legally nor humanly 
can a Governor go on being re-elected. Some state con- 
stitutions forbid a Governor to succeed himself ; in the 
remainder tradition and sentiment, surviving from the old 
jealousy of royal governors and from the principle of rota- 
tion of office, prevent a chief executive running for term 
after term, as do Senators and Congressmen. The American 
political system has thus accidentally evolved a mechanism 
which produces a group of men who, having tasted the 
sweets of senior office, must either get on, by breaking into 
federal politics, or get out of active political life altogether. 

For the Democratic party in recent years the office of 
Governor has developed a special significance. It is only 
i0 statewide elections that the urban voter, who provides 
much of the Democrats’ potential strength, can come into 
his own. In elections for the state legislatures and the 
United States House of Representatives constituency 
boundaries are often drawn in a way which favours the 
rural vote. In traditionally Republican states, therefore, 
the Democrats’ best hope of raising themselves from the 
status of a permanent minority has been to capture the 
governorship and build on its facilities for patronage, 
publicity and political organisation. Mr Adlai Stevenson’s 
sensational capture of the governorship of Republican 
Illinois laid the foundation for his rapid advance to national 
fame, while the classic example of this process has been 
that of Mr Mennen Williams, the young Governor of 
Michigan. After serving for two two-year terms as a lone 
Democrat among the elected officials of the state govern- 
ment, he not only brought off the unusual feat of being 
elected for a third term in 1954, but carried in with him 
4 completely Democratic government and a_ virtually 
unknown Democratic candidate for the Senate. 

_ Governor Lausche’s record, also remarkable in its way, 
13 ruefully contrasted by frustrated Democrats with that 
of Mr Williams. Defying all precedent Mr Lausche has 
been elected Governor of Ohio no fewer than five times, 


while Republicans have been monopolising all other offices. 
Yet this astonishing man has fought all his campaigns as 
an individual, has not lifted a finger to help a fellow 
Democrat running for any other office, and has taken a 
peculiar pleasure in ignoring the local Democratic organisa- 
tion when distributing the Governor’s patronage. But now 
he has decided that it would be tempting providence to 
ask the Ohio voters to elect him Governor for a sixth time 
and that this year offers the best opportunity for taking 
the great gamble, for a man who obtains his votes on 
personality alone, of trying to carry his following with him 
when he switches to compete for a different office. 


* 


Mixed though Democrats’ feelings are at the idea of 
so disloyal a son obtaining a major political reward, they 


cannot deny that he is the man most likely to win them . 


an extra Senate seat ; since the Senate is now civided 49 
to 47 in their favour, this is something they cannot afford 
tu despise. There will be at least thirty-three Senate seats 
in the balance next November, sixteen now held by the 


‘ Democrats and seventeen now held by the Republicans. 


Eight of the Democratic seats are in the South and, with 
the possible exception of Kentucky, untouchable ; five of 
the Republican seats are safe for that party.” There remain 
eleven doubtful ones, where the personalities of the candi- 
dates may be just as important to the outcome as the general 
drift of the times. 

The four Democratic seats the Republicans might win 
are in New York, Oregon, Washington and Nevada. Nevada 
is a very uncertain quantity ; politics there are highly 
personal and the incumbent Democrat has just taken himself 
out of the race. In the others the Republican chances 
largely depend on whether three men are willing to stand— 
Mr Javits, the Attorney General of New York, a popular 
liberal Republican who would split the Jewish vote, which 
normally is overwhelmingly Democratic, and the Republican 
Governors of Oregon and Washington, Mr Patterson and 
Mr Langlie. None of them is forced to run for election 
this year by the expiration of the term of his present office ; 
all three are more likely to risk their vote-getting reputations 
if the pulling power of Mr Eisenhower’s name is on the top 
of the Republican list as presidential candidate. Mr Javits’s 
chances would be greatly enhanced if Senator Lehman, 
now aged 78, decides to retire. The two Governors can 
expect no such luck. They would have to fight it out with 
Senators Morse of Oregon and Magnuson of Washington, 
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strong incumbents who will almost certainly win if they 
do not have this particular opposition. 

But the seven states the Democrats might gain are even 
better examples of the importance of picking the right candi- 
date. Apart from Ohio these are Maryland, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, California and Idaho. Pennsylvania 
has in recent years been a success story for the Democrats, 
a case history of a minority party steadily capturing and 
consolidating successive bases of power. First in 1950 
there was the city cf Philadelphia, then in 1954 the 
governorship, finally last month the retention of Philadelphia 
in the mayoral election. Next year the Democrats will try 
to cap their success by putting up the retiring Mayor of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Clark, against the incumbent Republican 
Senator, Mr Duff. By contrast Maryland is a horrible 
object lesson. Normally a Democratic state, the party there 
is eating out its soul in apparently unquenchable factional 
feuds that have now delivered both Senate seats and the 
governorship into the hands of the Republicans and will 
probably leave them there for some time to come. 

But California, Illinois and Idaho are the most tantalising 
states for the Democratic strategist. “There is little doubt 
that with strong leadership all three could be brought this 
year into the Democratic camp. But the astonishing fact 
is that in the whole state of California, where the Democrats 
have a majority of nearly a million among party members, 
nce single Democrat with the authentic stuff of leadership 
can be found, so that it seems now as if the pedestrian and 
still almost unknown Republican, Senator Kuchel, will be 
re-elected. Meanwhile, in Illinois, the same people who 
returned the liberal Democrat, Senator Douglas, with a 
highly flattering margin in 1954, will be voting next 
November. The political climate is unlikely to move 
towards the Republicans, yet the odds are undoubtedly 
on the incumbent Senator Dirksen, a right-wing Republican 
of marked if oleaginous personality, unless the Democrats 
can produce some more inspiring figure than is at present 
under discussion. If the saying in a British election is that 
no candidate is worth more than §00 votes, the equivalent 
in the United States is that you cannot beat somebody with 
nobody ; this remains true even if the somebody is not 
very much, no more for example than Senator Welker, the 
Republican who will presumably be running again in Idaho. 


How Happy a New Year? 


HE New Year is certainly opening well for the 

American wage-carners who in each of three con- 
secutive months have taken home more money than ever 
before, as the result of high rates of pay and overtime. 
They have also been able to buy more with the money than 
ever before, since the average level of retail prices has gone 
up hardly at all, and is not expected to for some months. 
Nevertheless there may be more justification in 1956 than 
there turned out to be in 1955 for those trade union 
economists who are again predicting an increase in unem- 
ployment. At present it is running at around 2.5 per cent 
of the labour force, a practical minimum by American 
standards. But today there is none of the slack in the 
economy that there was a year ago, to enable the demand 
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for labour to keep pace with the ever mounting number of 
those wanting to work. Shortages of materials. especially 
of steel, and of credit are already hampering the continued 
growth of industrial production. This does not mean that 
a decline is coming, but only that in 1956 output is not 
likely to go on expanding at the almost unbelievable speed 
of 1955, the most prosperous year America has ever had 
in which the total gross national product rose to $387 
million. 

There is one place in the economic picture where there 
is no sign of stringency, but unfortunately it is a place 
where plenty does not bring prosperity—the farm. The 
final crop report for the year shows that the number of 
acres planted was tess than in any year since 1940 and that 
the wheat harvest was the smallest for twelve years. Yet 
output almost equalled 1948’s record ; when livestock and 
dairy products afte brought into the calculation, 1955's 
total agricultural production was greater than ever before. 
The effects of the consequent fall in farm prices and in- 
comes are now spreading through rural communities. There 
are other slightly ominous signs coming in with the New 
Year: automobile manufacturers are cutting back output ; 
residential building is not rising as it was ; new orders being 
placed with wholesalers have dropped somewhat. 

But these changes are only disturbing declines when 
compared with rates of increase earlier in 1955 ; almost all 
Statistical comparisons with a year ago show improve- 
ments, except where agriculture is concerned. And 
in spite of the now obvious danger of price inflation, fore- 
casts for at least the first six months of 1956 are almost 
uniformly optimistic ; after that political uncertainties make 
prophecy difficult—except in one respect. The fact that 
1956 is an election year, and that a balanced budget is in 
sight, makes it almost inevitable that taxes will be reduced, 
at least for the lower income groups. There is plenty of 
argument about when and how, but little, in congressional 
circles, at least, about whether, this should be done. Lower 
taxes will encourage consumers to keep on spending and 
it is on their spending that 1956’s prosperity mainly 
depends. 
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House That Ford Built 


N preparation for the sdle to the public of more iifin 
I ten million shares of its commen stock on or about 
January 18th, the Ford Motor Company last week filed 
a financial statement with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. This eagerly awaited forty-page prospectus 
gave the outside world its first look at the secrets of an 
industrial empire which, in half a century, has grown from 
$28,000 and an idea of genius to a vast enterprise with 
some fifty-five major plants and assets valued at nearly 
$2.5 billion. 

The prospectus goes back to 1946, the year in which 
the Ford Motor Company emerged from a brief postwar 
spell of heavy losses, was taken over by young Mr Ford 
and began a period of brilliant performance. Net sales 


“Well, Heavens-to-Lizzie!” 


chee OC 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


In 1946 amounted to $894 million ; in 1953 they attained 
the record figure of $4.2 billion, and if sales for the last 
quarter of the present year match those of the first nine 
months—which passed the $4 billion mark—1955 will be 
the best year yet. For these first nine months of 1955; 
moreover, profits exceeded $300 million and the prospectus 
shows why investors all over the United States are so 
anxious to acquire even a small lot of Ford shares, 3 million 
more of which are being sold than had been planned. They 
have a par value of $5 and it is expected that they will be 
offered at a price of between $70 and $80 a share. Divi- 
dends in 1955 came to $3.27 a share and the company has 
already announced its intention of paying a 60 cent divi- 
dend for the first quarter of 1956. 

Without in any way detracting from the soundness of the 
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Ford empire or from its future prospects, it becomes possible 
to understand why the company and the Ford Foundation, 
whose stock is being sold, chose the present moment for 
the transaction. Had the prospectus been issued a year 
earlier the statutory obligation to list figures for the past 
ten years would have allowed the. investor to look at a much 
less happy stage in the company’s affairs. The last decade, 
in which net profits have amounted to more than $1.5 


billion, has been a uniquely brilliant one for the American . 


automobile industry. Whether this pace can be maintained 
remains to be seen and even some of the more optimistic 
manufacturers frankly admit that 1956 may bring retrench- 
ment. In view of all this, the Ford Company could not 
have chosen a better moment to show its books—and they 
are, indeed, exciting to read. 


Teething Troubles 


ODIUM FLUORIDE, a somewhat mysterious chemical 
which helps to develop teeth resistant to decay, is a 
burning social and political issue in many American com- 
munities. The benefits of fluorine were first discovered in 
1928 ; sodium fluoride, added to drinking water at a rate of 
about 19 pounds in a million gallons, is at present being 
imbibed by some 22 million Americans in 1,123 towns and 
cities. Last week, moreover, results were published of a 
ten-year controlled experiment performed in two towns in 
New York State. In Newburgh, where there has been 
fluoridation, children between six and nine years old showed 
58 per cent less dental decay than children of the same age 
group in neighbouring Kingston, with its untreated water. 
Among ten- to twelve-year-olds Newburgh’s record was 
§2 per cent better. Thorough medical tests showed that 
those children who had been exposed to fluorine showed no 
ill effects whatever. 

Ordinarily, such results might be expected to persuade 
the rest of the United States to follow suit. In fact, 
however, opposition to fluoridation is virulent and is 
founded on a series of arguments ranging from the scientific 
to the nakedly political. Despite assurances from the highest 
medical and dental authorities, many local physicians con- 
tinue to preach the dangers of “ fluorine poisoning.” They 
are undeterred by the fact that chlorine, which is used to 
disinfect water supplies, is also a poison if given in sufficient 
doses, and they argue that ill effects may take longer than 
ten years to make themselves felt. In many towa meetings, 
moreover, the level of scientific discussion is quickly 
abandoned and opponents of fluoridation simply denounce 
it as an example of “socialised medicine” and “ state 
control” over the wishes of the individual citizen. If a 
red-blooded American does not wish to avoid dental cavities 
that, they say, is his constitutional right. In many com- 
munities those who are in favour of fluoridation are promptly 
classed with “left-wingers” and people who support 
Unesco and other “ nefarious ” causes. 

In the long run good sense will prevail in more and more 
places. After hearing the results of the Newburgh-Kingston 
test, the board of health in New York_City recommended 
that fluoridation be begun at once. Another 400 cities, 
including Chicago and Philadelphia, are preparing to do the 
same. But more than half of 231 communities in which the 
question has been put to a referendum have voted against 
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it and in some places fluoridation has been abandoned 
after being used for years. Sometimes a single wireless 
commentator or local politician, utterly ignorant of the 
medical facts, has turned the tide. Decayed teeth may be 
one of the tributes that have to be paid to the principles of 
popular democracy—but there is a way out:, at least one 
major tooth-paste contains fluorine and statistics suggest 


that for adults this has even more effect than fluoridated 
drinking water. 


No Dealer’s Choice 


N its feverish efforts to sell seven or eight million new 

cars a year to a country which is already on wheels, 
the American automobile industry relies heavily on the 
retail dealer. That the dealer’s lot is not always a happy 
one was suggested in the course of an inquiry into the 
General Motors Corporation which was conducted recently 
by a Senate sub-committee considering anti-trust questions. 
Originally, this inquiry was intended to study the effects 
on the American economy of the sheer size and ramifica- 
tions of its largest industrial corporation, but attention soon 
focused on the relations between General Motors and its 
17,000 dealers. 

A number of them came forward to testify that they 
were being driven into unsound practices by the com- 
pany’s relentless injunction to sell more and more auto- 
mobiles. They claimed that, to meet quotas set in Detroit, 
they had to extend fantastic credit to their customers, to 
offer ever-increasing prices for traded-in cars, and to cut 
their own profit margins to a bare minimum. Moreover, 
several dealers stated that General Motors was compelling 
them to accept expensive accessories with the new cars 
even though there was no demand for them. In spite of all 
this, they complained, General Motors simply suspends a 
dealer’s franchise if his sales figures prove unsatisfactory. 

Mr Harlow Curtice, the president of General Motors, 
and several of his senior colleagues stoutly defended their 
company’s practices. They argued that selling automobiles 
was a fiercely competitive business and that dealers only 
lost their franchises if their performance was demonstrably 
falling below the national average. They pointed out, 
moreover, that since 1940 the investments of General 
Motors dealers in their businesses have grown from $249 
million to more than $2.2 billion—largely from reinvested 
earnings. Nevertheless, in order to clear up “ misunder- 
standing” created by the hearings, General Motors 
announced that it would henceforth offer its dealers five- 
year agreements to replace the present one-year contracts. 

Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, called this change “a step in the right direction,” 
but urged General Motors to work out a less unilateral 
arrangement with the harassed men who sell its automobiles. 
Senator O’Mahoney is a veteran trust-hunter and it is 
curious that he should not have touched on the fact that 
nearly all of America’s 40,000 automobile dealers are 
“ exclusive ” in that each works solely for a given manu- 
facturer. Whether this arrangement does not constitute 
a restraint of trade is a legal question which hangs over the , 
entire industry and which the Supreme Court may, before 
too long, be called upon to decide. 
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| Museum Comes to Life 


te New York Museum of Modern Art commissioned 
its Calder mobile, the hanging construction of wire 
and gaily coloured metal plates which casts hovering 
shadows on the staircase well, in 1939. It took fourteen 
years for mobiles to become a commercial proposition: 1953 
was the year when every well-equipped nursery had a celly- 
loid cow jumping over a plastic moon suspended on wires 
from its ceiling and every privileged débutante had rhine- 
stones fluttering on silver threads from her ears. Now 
mobiles have been banished to the advertising doldrums of 
drug store displays. The latest thing in window-dressing 
in New York in 1955 was, it is reported, the Christmas 
story set in the familiar surroundings of the city’s slums, 
in keeping with the recent return to realism in art. 

That commerce should now be taking five instead of 
fifteen years to react to current artistic trends is a tribute 
to the influence of the Museum of Modern Art, although 
it does not deserve, or claim, all the credit. Glass walls in 
mass-produced houses, kitchen towels after Braque, bottles 
of perfume poised surrealistically on the seashore in maga- 
zine advertising pages, the Picasso on the wall which is now 
as valued a social and material asset as a diamond on the 
finger, all spring from postwar prosperity and competitive 
efforts to tempt the jaded consumer. But the war which 
cut off new ideas from Europe and sent European artists 
and art dealers to the United States forced American de- 
signers to seek inspiration at home. Together these develop- 
ments have brought taste and discrimination—although 
often, it must be admitted, vulgarity as well—to the counters 
of luxury shops and super-markets alike. 

When the war began the Museum of Modern Art, then 
only ten years old, in its new, contemporary building on 
53rd Street, just off the most elegant part of Fifth Avenue, 
was ready not only to be an important source of ideas but 
also to make them respectable. It has arranged compcti- 
tions for the best looking and most ‘practical chair or electric 
fitting, with a manufacturer undertaking to produce the 
winning article commercially; in co-operation with 
Chicago’s famous furniture centre, twice a year during the 
five years just ended, the museum has organised “ good 
design awards ” for household articles, often of the simplest 
kind—cutlery, for example—which are available to, and 
bougit by, ordinary shoppers. The museum itself has been 
responsible for exhibitions of motor cars, of toys, and once 
of all the activities of an Italian firm, from workers’ houses 
to the end product, typewriters, in order to show what can 
be done in these fields. 

In applied design the museum frankly and with success 
tries to give a lead. In the other visual arts it only ams 
to. introduce the visitor to modern movements, without 
necessarily giving them its approval. It has often included 
in its loan exhibitions of painting, sculpture and architecture 
the works of foreign artists when they were still considered 
rabid revolutionaries in their own countries. The museum 
shows ph phs and films from its comprehensive 
collection, publishes scholarly books, has a lending scheme 
under which pictures can be rented from commercial 
galleries for private houses and institutions, holds art class¢s 
for amateurs of all ages, and provides a club room 2" 
cafeteria for its members. It is, in fact, a community centr’. 
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but catering for a less specialised community than might 
be expected. The welcoming, lively atmosphere of this 
museum has drawn to it many people who go on coming 
even though they was at first, and perhaps still are, frankly 
appalled by what they found in its main galleries and its 
peaceful garden. 

These contain the basic material of the whole enterprise, 
the representative collection of paintings, prints and 
sculpture, from Cezanne and Rodin to Mondrian and Reg 
Butler, a range that is fully described and illustrated in the 
admirable volume with which the museum celebrated its 
first stimulating quarter of a century.* Originally the 
museum, recognising the difficulty of assessing the lasting 
value of current works of art, and feeling that uninhibited 
experiment should guide the choice of exhibits, did not 
intend to establish a permanent collection. Works eventually 
thought worth keeping for ever were to go to other museums. 
But it has now been decided that a few exceptional pictures 
and statues, all produced since 1875, should be held per- 
manently, to set the background for today’s trends. 

The selection which the museum is showing in London 
next week (at the Tate Gallery until mid-February), after 
a tour of other European cities, is from paintings and prints 
by American artists, one of the less known parts of its 
collection. This exhibition of work done since 1910, and 
almost entirely unfamiliar outside the United States, is part 
of the museum’s latest enterprise, its international exhibi- 
tions programme, financed by a grant from a private foun- 
dation to enable the art of the United States to be shown 
abroad and work from abroad to tour the United States. 

The museum has often before organised travelling 
exhibits within the United States. Indeed the rentals paid 
for these are one of its sources of revenue. Funds also come 
from payments for other services rendered, from the sale of 
publications, from individual and corporate subscriptions— 
the museum has 20,000 membérs — and from ordinary 
admissions ; about 700,000 people visited the museum last 
year and some 2§ shows are put on annually. Altogether 
the museum earns about two-thirds of its revenues ; the 
rest comes from private contributions, sometimes in money, 
sometimes in work. Some members of the staff have been 
able to afford to give their services free, a system which 
is not without its drawbacks. Although it benefits from tax 
concessions, the museum receives no direct assistance from 
government funds, whether city, state or federal, except in 
connection with special duties which it sometimes under- 
takes. It has, of course, had many substantial benefactions ; 
it was founded by three rich and enterprising women ; the 
building, which is such an important asset to its work, was 
presented. But running expenses, and the cost of new 
acquisitions, are nevertheless a problem for this as for 
other museums. 

It is not one, however, which is likely to defeat a project 
which was begun in 1929 and grew up in the depression 
years. Then Americans were generally artistically behind 
Europeans both in experiment and in experience. Today 
they are second to none in their appreciation of the arts, 
whether pure or applied. This is the measure of how the 
museum has, not without controversy, always with enthu- 
siasm and imagination, achieved its purpose: “to help 
people enjoy, understand and use the visual arts of our 
time,” 


*“ Masters of Modern Art.” By Alfred H. Barr, Jr. New York. 


The Museum of Modern Art. Distributed by Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 


pages and 356 plates. £5 5s. $15.00. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The expert report on American agriculture from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, which was recommended in 
“ Long Look at the Farms,” on page 1030 of The Economist 
of December 17th, is published in New York by the Fund, 
at $5, under the title, “ Can we Solve the Farm Problem ? ” 
by Murray R. Benedict. 


* 


The Federal Power Commission has authorised the Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corporation to import natural gas from 
Canada to supplement the supplies it is bringing up from 
New Mexico and Colorado. There now seems no obstacle 
in the way of the provision, after years of discussion, of 
natural gas for Oregon and Washington, the last important 
area in the United States to be without this fuel. It is 
expected to be available next summer, although the Cana- 
dian supplies will not come in until 1957. 


* 


A trial, for murder, in Texas, has been televised for the 
first time. The camera was placed behind the jury, to 
protect their privacy, and the sound of its turning does not 
seem to have been disturbing. The audience was said to 
number about 200,000 and to include students in civics 
classes. From all reports the dignity of the court was not 
upset as the American Bar Association had predicted when 
it condemned the televising of such proceedings. 


* 


Eggs are to be sold in individual plastic packets instead 
of fragile shells ; the new type of unbreakable packaging 
will be carried out by machines, not by hens, and the yolks 
and whites will be transferred to their new covering without 
being mixed, or touched by human hand. It is thought that 
the new looking eggs will be sold more cheaply than in their. 
traditional form, since they will be easier to handle. 


* 


The Department of Labour has produced a study on pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing industry which puts the annual 
increase between 1947 and 1953 at an average of about: 3.3 
per cent, which is just about what it has been ever since 
-Ig09. A somewhat similar study by a congressional com- 
mittee suggests that there has been a marked advance in the 
annual rate of increase in productivity during the postwar 
period in employment outside of factories and off farms. 


* 


A plan has been worked out for a double pipeline, for 
oil and natural gas, to be laid underwater off the Louisiana 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. This would collect the outpat 
of the increasing number of offshore wells ; at present barges 
are the only, and very expensive, method of bringing this 
oil and gas to dry land. 

* 


A shortage of pennies—one cent pieces—has forced the 
United States Mint to suspend production of all other coins 
—nickels, dimes and half dollars—and turn its thoughts 
only to pennies. 
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The World Overseas 





a Communist Undertow in Si 

re O unist nderto In iIngapore 

i. é 

¥ ok FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 

Bu Br " k HE Special Branch of the Singapore police began its Communism in Singapore, like patriotism in Hongkong, 

aa ak ee ie f battle with Communism in 1927. It is believed that —_ thus owes its strength to British policy. It owes its recruit- 
mg Gee: eo one of the earlier gambits of the chief of the Branch was to ment to the Chinese secondary schools and especially to 

Mak ne meet introduce Loi Tak into the Malayan Communist party in four-of them. Of the ill-paid and ill-qualified Chinese 
iit ae Ver ae 1934/35 ; he was subsequently gratified to learn of his teachers, a fair proportion are Communist and a larger 
Ue pate cane Nie sie agent’s election as Secretary-General in 1939. As a move proportion intimidated by their Communist pupils. Of the 
Whe eae . ihe 2h © in the game, the selection of Loi Tak might be described as pupils, a proportion are of the professional student type, 
“ee et ~ | es ae masterly. It represented, however, a higher standard of play = with ages ranging up to twenty-two or more. Over pupils of 
" ee _ Ai oy than could well be maintained after Loi Tak’s disappearance _ this kind, no head teacher has any authority. Nor would 
Py cy Dee Pee Eo Vem . . . . ‘ ? 
ara x he Ye oy (with the funds) in 1947. The achievement of the police —_ he be supported against them by the terrified tradesmen of 
Wie (i? ee kc cust in G. K. Chesterton’s novel—in which all the members of his School Board. Chinese businessmen dare not openly 
et Ul ae Oe aa? the Anarchist Council turned out to be detectives—has not = oppose the activities of those who may be ruling Singapore 
PMs yates s meng been repeated in real life. The Singapore Communists are tomorrow. 
ke RLS ee we” eS * : : ‘ on i tt 
at aan t sak a now to be numbered in thousands. Since the time when Communism is a religion, and its religious opponents, 
Pe ‘ - * 2 core ‘ 3 = : . . . . ee 
igeys See ee they tried to murder the last Governor but one, their Catholic or Methodist, would ordinarily rally to the British 
ft i % pete ies — = been outwardly peaceful. But that does not flag. These are free at least from the prevailing desire to 
Bay ik Fe a RT? Ba mean that they are inactive. be on the winning side. Th n-Co ist electorat 
Bee ee PR Las tem g side. e no mmunist electorate 
ty et Ag IN ae Bete The crucial moment in a revolution is reached when should also be strengthened by the output from the English 
a es” . ath 8 the government of the day can or will no longer protect its schools, more especially from about 1960. But the focus 
ats ine Ges BE PAS RA friends. After a Strafford has been thrown to the wolves, of loyalty—the Queen, the flag, the national anthem, 
gue Ya Cae ARES eo EOS . . . * 
ie eh ae we the execution of Charles I is only a question of time. Inthat —_ revered as recently as 1950—has been virtually withdrawn. 

shes tee Ye vo tet sense revolutiens are caused by the power against which The elements of opposition to'Communism exist but have 
Re e they are directed. The unrest in Singapore arises mainly — lost their centre of positive allegiance. Can they find 
BERS Sect? ies came cot) ae S from the British promise of self-government — to the 


another ? Is there time to create a local patriotism to 
replace the loyalty that is gone ? For any such rallying of 
local sentiment, time is desperately short. 

The likelihood is that no reaction against Communism 
wil! gather strength until more of the disadvantages of 
Communism have been experienced or at least perceived. 
The final objection to Singapore going Communist is that 
it would then cease to exist. Defence against Communism 
may rest ultimately not in the hearts and minds of the 
people but in the nature of the facts. For Singapore, 
depending as it does on trade with Britain and the United 
States, can no more afford to quarrel with these powers 
than it can afford to quarrel openly with China. For 
Singapore the motto should be that the customer is always 
right. This lesson may have to be learnt from the sagging 
graphs and empty bellies of a declining trade, The mis 
chief is, however, that such a decline, effective as it may be 
as a warning, is easier to cause than to reverse. The lesson, 
when learnt, may be learnt too late. 


Chinese-speaking a sign of weakness, to the English-speak- 
ing a mere betrayal. There is here a marked contrast with 
Honzkong, where the absence of unrest is due, at least in 
part, to the British decision to maintain direct rule. As 
seen on the map, Hongkong appears more perilously isolated 
than Singapore. But the local Chinese are less impressed 
by this than by the spectacle of the British flag apparently 
nailed to the mast. While it is immovable at the mast-head 
they can afford to be loyal to it. Once it begins to descend, 
if only by inches, they must look elsewhere for protection. 

Logically, the position in Singapore and Hongkong is 
exactly the same. The flag was hoisted in both places before 
the population arrived. All who landed in either place 
stepped on to British soil, choosing to do so because 
it was British. If disappointed, they. were (and are) 
perfectly free to go elsewhere or go home. They are not free 
to compiain that the territory is under British rule, for they 
or their ancestors were perfectly aware of that when they 
chose to settle. This they would mostly admit. That Britain For there is, after all, no particular reason why the dotted 
could not protect them against the Japanese in 1941-42, they _ lines on the map should converge on Singapore. The 
apparently forgive. What they cannot do is support a regime ~ oceanic ships might call instead at Sandakan, where the oil 
which is intent on suicide. of Brunei is close at hand. The international airlines could 
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shift theit routes and find a new centre at Labuan—they 
might do so in amy case for reasons merely geographic. The 
hdalaya an 4 exports of tin and rubber might reach the sea at 
Port Swettenham. The Straits Trading Company might 
decide to do its smelting at, say, Klang. Singapore might 
become so insignificant that no one would notice whether it 
was a red republic or not. It is to be hoped that its citizens 
will see the danger in time, 


Atomic Co-operation 


N Wednesday the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation released a report on the possibilities for 
co-operative action in the development of nuclear energy. 
It is the fruit of six months of study and soundings in 
twelve European capitals, by a three-man working party 
of the organisation. During January the OEEC Council 
will decide what action to take on the suggestions which 
the working party has put forward. 
The somewhat unusual procedure of releasing the report 


before it was considered by the Council was presumably - 


adopted to gain a public hearing for a possible alternative 
to the “ Euratom” proposals drawn up, practically simul- 
taneously, by the group which has been meeting in Brussels 
under M. Spaak’s direction in accordance with the Messina 
decision of “ the Six.” At one time it seemed probable that 
the Spaak committee would report to the foreign ministers 
of the Six before the QEEC had completed its study. But 
the fall of the French government interrupted its work and 
the two reports will now come up for decision at approxi- 
mately the same time. Although the advocates of the more 
supranational “ Euratom” undoubtedly hoped for a prior 
consideration of their proposals, there is much to be said 
for having the principal elements of an alternative scheme 
written down for all to see rather than lurking disturbingly 
in the background. And, in spite of the differences of view 
between the two groups on precisely how Western Europe 
should organise itself to exploit most efficiently the possi- 
bilities of the nuclear age, the OEEC document should 
do much to increase public understanding of why joint 
action is mecessary. 


Fissile or Fertile 


The report of the OEEC starts off with a lucid summary 
of the steps im the production of nuclear energy which 
the layman must understand before he can begin to think 
intelligently about the problem of international co-operation. 
It describes what a reactor, or atomic pile, is and what it 
does. It also explains the difference between “fissile” 
materials which are directly usable in a bomb as well as for 
fuel in a reactor and “fertile” materials which must be 
processed before they become as efficient a fuel or usable 
in a bomb, The fissile materials are U-235, a constituent of 
natural uranium, and plutonium and uranium 233 which 
do not exist in the natural state but can be produced from 
the “ fertile” materials U-238, the plentiful constituent of 
natural uranium (139 parts of U-238 to 1 part of U- -235) 
and thorium. Natural uranium, although used in existing 
Pasa: if “enriched” with U-235 by an extremely 
costly “separation” process becomes not only 4 far 
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more efficient fuel but also bomb material. The report 


- thus clarifies what has too frequently been obscured—that 


an adequate programme for the production of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes inevitably means the produc- 
tion (in a reactor or in a separation plant) of “ atomic 
bomb ” material. : 

From this report, from the earlier OEEC study of the 
energy resources of Western Europe (the Armand report), 
and from what is known of the “ Euratom ” proposais there 
would now appear to be much common ground among the 
experts on the dimensions of the problem, and widespread 
agreement that Europe’s industrial future may well depend 
on the development, without more delay, of an adequate 
nuclear power programme. There is also general agreement 
that the staggering capital expenditures, the potential 
rewards of more extensive experimentation than most 
countries can afford, and the security implications, all 
point to some pooling of effort. 

The divergence of views arises over whether to rely 
essentially on co-operation among governments or to estab- 
lish an atomic community to which governments would 
assign by treaty certain sovereign powers, as they have 
already done in the case of the Coal and Steel Community. 
The alternative proposed by the OEEC stops some way 
short of the supranational, or federal, solution urged by 
M. Spaak and M. Monnet, but contains proposals which, 
if adopted, would break new ground in co-operation among 
governments. 


How much Control ? 


Briefly the scheme proposed to the OEEC Council by 
the working group calls for a high level Steering Committee 
for Nuclear Energy which would be set up by the Council 
and would be responsible to it; a Control Bureau, also 
within the organisation and responsible to the Council ; and 
“joint companies ” which would carry out certain types of 
production and applied research. National development — 
programmes and investment projects would be submitted 
by the member countries! and discussed in the Steering 
Committee with a view to eliminating duplication and 
avoiding serious gaps. The Steering Committee would 
also stimulate the establishment of joint companies, but 
once established these would be independent of it and the 
Council. 

The report has only tentative suggestions to make as to 
whether the joint companies would be analagous to inter- 
national joint stock companies or intergovernmental 
agencies, or a mixture of the two. And it becomes even 
more sketchy and tentative when it turns to the problem 
of the control of fissile material. The underlying principle 
is that control should be maintained over the output of the 
“joint companies ” but not over other fissile material. Since 
the one thing that is completely clear is that the construction 
of a separation plant, the principal source of fissile material, 
would have to be undertaken by a joint company, this is 
probably a better principle than it at first appears, particu- 
larly since virtually all other fissile material is already 
covered by bilateral undertakings with the United States. 

There are many loose ends-in the report and it is far 
from being a definitive blueprint. In many respects the 
assumption that nations’ responsibilities should not be 
impaired, from which ihe OEEC group starts, makes it 
more difficult to find adequate yet simple answers than 
does the more radical assumption from which the “ Spaak 
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committee” starts. Both groups still leave room for 
ingenuity and invention. But it is already clear that when 
the definitive discussions among governments begin late 
in January the participants will realise that their task is to 
find the best means of co-operation, not simply to examine 
the question of whether anything needs to be done. The 
need has been amply demonstrated. 


Echoes From Muscat 


HE singularly bloodless desert operation (one shot fired, 
no casualties) carried out before Christmas in the 
sultanate of Muscat and Oman seems to have provided grist 
to a variety of propaganda mills. The Sultan can hordly 
have expected, when he sent a small force to assert his 
authority in the almost empty interior, that it would stir 
up international dust clouds as well as local ones. At its 
approach to the old fort of Nazwa, the Imam who had been 
trying to organise a separatist movement among some of the 
nomadic tribesmen found his followers melting awav. and 
prudently made off by way of a window at the bac. The 
local chiefs lost no time in protesting their loyalty *.. ube 
Sultan, and that, it seemed for the moment, was that. 
However, the echoes of that one shot reverberated as far 
away as New York, where Mr Abdel Rahman Azzam, the 
active and eloquent Egyptian who was formerly secretary- 
general of the Arab League, now appeared as an official 
spokesman for Saudi Arabia, and publicly accused Britain 
of having “ invaded 
the independent state 
of “Oman.” The 
Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman certainly en- 
joys British protec- 
tion and assistance, 
and there are British | 5. IFN spas 
officers in his modest | Se Bo 
forces ; but the “in- |) (RAzWAP 8 4 
dependent state of || SAUDI ARABIA ; 
Oman” is an entity f 
whose status and 
extent would be hard 


to define. Even its Saudi patrons do not appear to have 


maintained a diplomatic mission in its capital, wherever 
they think that was. 

Quick on cue, the Soviet press and Moscow radio were 
busy last week linking this “ aggression against Oman, on 
which Britain is trying to impose its domination,” with the 
earlier affair at the Buraimi oasis, where a Saudi emissary 
who had moved in with armed escort and bulging money- 
bags failed to browbeat or buy over the local population and 
was eventually ejected. There is, indeed, a connection 
between the two affairs, but hardly of the kind the Russian 
commentators were thinking of. Recent prospecting in the 
hinterland of Muscat and the sheikhdoms to the west has 
quickened Saudi Arabia’s interest in these small neighbours. 
Although their coffers are already bursting with oil revenues, 
the Saudis seem unable to bear the possibility of royalties 
from wells so near at hand going to others, and their obvious 
remedy is to push their frontiers forward, occupying an 
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oasis here, devising and sponsoring an “ independent state” 
there. Their activities have enabled Moscow to talk glee 
fully of “ the struggle between Britain and America” over 
Arabian oil. There is, however, a flaw in the Soviet com. 
mentators’ simple picture: American companies are at work 
not only on Saudi territory, but also on that of the Sultan 
and the sheikhs. 


Hard Choice for Israel 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


Le Israeli economy has been spared sudden jolts during 
the last couple of years. The “ new economic policy” 
introduced in 1952 fixed the exchange rate between the 
dollar and Israeli pound at a fairly realistic level. Imports 
of raw materials and machinery allowed factories and farms 
to work steadily. Ample supplies of finished goods made 
rationing unnecessary and kept prices steady. Production 
in agriculture and industry rose and even the balance of 
payments improved as exports expanded. 

This improvement was due to several factors. First, as 
capital investments began to mature, a steady increase in 
supplies, both for the internal market and for export 
resulted ; second, German reparation payments, in the form 
of capital goods, raw materials and consumer goods reached 
the market ; third, mass-immigration, which earlier had 
made such colossal demands on the economy, came to a 
standstill. There remained, it is true, a good many people 
in transit camps and full employment was made possible 
only through emergency schemes. Moreover, the deficit in 
the balance of payments still amounted -to more than $200 
million a year. Nevertheless the economic future seemed 
more promising than ever before. 

But the Israeli economy now seems to be faced with 
another period of upheaval. The first storm signals 
appeared last July during the closing stages of the election 
campaign for the third Knesset. Prices, which had been 
fairly stable until then, suddenly began to rise and an 
energetic campaign for raising basic wages, which was car- 
ried on by the left-wing parties, Achduth Avodah and 
Mapam, created a restless mood among the workers. Imme- 
diately after the elections the government raised both the 
taxes on building-materials and the customs duties on a 
number of consumer goods. These measures caused an 
outcry and strengthened the Left’s campaign for higher 
wages, but the government maintained that in order to avert 
inflation it must syphon off superfluous purchasing power. 


Disquiet over Taxes 


But that this. was only one of its motives became clear 
when the Minister of Finance tabled a supplementary 
budget of I£113 million. In addition, he asked for 1/23.5 
million to buy shares of the Electric Corporation as well as 
the sum of I£25 million which is now being collected by 
public subscription for buying arms. The ordinary budget 
for 1955-56 which amounts to 1£633 million, is, therefore. 
being increased by 1£161.5 million, and as most of the extra 
money has already been spent the Knesset will have n° 
choice but to confirm the additional expenditure. This sup- 
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plementary budget showed that the government has in fact 
spent much more than it was entitled to do. Housing 
schemes have been pushed forward too quickly and 
emergency schemes have been launched to forestall unem- 
ployment. The Minister of Finance tried to silence his 
opponents by announcing that the supplementary budget 
did not require new taxes. But the public knows quite 
well that new taxes and customs had been introduced only 
a short while previously and it fears that the promises to 
ease taxation will not now be kept. 

On top of the budget difficulties comes the demand for 
an increase in basic wages. During the last two years the 
Labour Federation, under the leadership of Mapai, has 
stuck to the principle that wages should be raised only if it 
could be proved that productivity had also risen. In spite 
of this, wages in many branches of industry have been 
adjusted by improving social services, by the introduction 
of overtime or in similar ways. The Minister of Finance 
has strongly denounced wage claims at the present juncture 
and although he has been supperted by many fellow 
members of Mapai, some leaders of the party are afraid 
that a stand against waze claims will not be understood by 
the rank and file. Moreover they do not forget that Mapai 
lost a good deal of ground during the last elections. 

The wage issue is complicated by the “revolt of the 
professions.” Those members of the professions who are 
employed by the government, the municipalities or the 
Labour Federation have suffered heavily during recent years 
by the peculiar way in which wages and salaries are linked 
to the cost-of-living index. Since increasés in the index 
are made good in full only for the lower wage-levels, differ- 
entials in wages and salaries have been seriously narrowed. 
Physicians, lawyers, architects, university professors, have 
fought strongly for decent salaries and have even on 
occasion gone on strike. A commission appointed by 
the government to study their grievances proposed a new 
salary scale. But when this was accepted by the government 
— with certain changes and after endless delays — Mr 
Mosheh Sharret, who was then Prime Minister, also 
granted increases to the lower grades of government officials. 
And the Minister of Finance has, somewhat unreasonably, 
appealed to those in the higher grades to waive half of 
the salary increases promised to them so that it will be easier 
to fight wage demands. all along the line. 


Reckoning with the Left 


Almost everybody, except the left-wing parties, are agreed 
that an increase in basic wages now would mean runaway 


inflation. But the matter will be decided on political not, 


economic grounds. The Labour Federation in Israel is so 
powerful that nothing which it opposes will be carried out. 
The leaders of Mapai will try to delay a decision until the 
spring so that they have more time to work out a solution 
which will both avoid inflation and yet not give too much 
scope to left-wing propagandists. But they must certainly 
reckon with the latter. Achduth Avodah and Mapam today 
sit in the cabinet and nobody wants a government crisis just 
now. It is significant, however, that the Minister of Finance 
has got into touch with the General Zionists—although they 
are now in opposition—in order to secure their help in 
fighting wage demands. 

In addition to heavy government expenditure and the 
threat of higher wage claims there is also the growing expen- 
diture on arms and a new increase in immigration. This 
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year the number of immigrants will reach 45,000, mainly 
from Morocco, and some people even clamour for 60,000 
immigrants a year. This means high expenditure on trans- 
port, reception camps, housing, em ency jobs and settle- 
ment. It is doubtful whether the Israeli economy—in spite 
of help from abroad—will be able to bear this double 
burden of higher defence spending and increased inamigra- 
tion without sacrificing part of the development projects 
which are needed to absorb ‘the immigration. Léaders of 
all parties continue to demand defence and immigration 
in the same breath as development. But sooner or later they 
will be forced to make their cheice between these 
conflicting ends. 


German Socialists Watch 
Their Ranks 


NE good result of Mr Molotov’s blank refusal to allow 
free elections in all Germany, and Herr Ulbricht’s 
threats to communise the whole country is to be seen in the 
German Social-Democratic party. Herr Ollenhauer, in the 
post-Genevan debate in the Bundestag, for the first time 
gave an unequivocal pledge not to accept Communist terms, 
and his party is now preparing to combat the steady infiltra- 
tion of Communists into its ranks. This is part of a decision 
to concentrate on internal policy, which will be laid down 
at. the next congress in January. The Social-Democrat 
leaders have reached a dead end in their demands for a 
“German plan” for reunion. They are continuing to press 
Dr Adenauer to take the initiative with the Russians, on 
the principle—so dear to German hearts—that “ some- 
thing must be done, even if we do not know what”; but 
long overdue thought is now being given to the role of the 
Socialists as a labour party which will probably join a new 
coalition government after the 1957 general election. 
There is nothing revolutionary about the German 
Socialists’ home programme, which is adjusted to the fact 
that Professor Erhard’s liberal economy has been an 
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admitted success. In the eyes of even the right wing of 
British Labour, the programme is indeed decidedly con- 
servative. It calls for a moderate dose of planning, with 
plenty of competition, and for the nationalisation of only 
the basic industries. In the sphere of social welfare, the 
Socialists will lead a much-needed campaign to clear up the 
jungle of different overlapping schemes, through which only 
a dedicated expert can at present find his way. And they 
will fire some bigger guns than hitherto in the traditional 
struggle against Catholic schools. 

Efforts were first made to prevent Communist infiltration 
at the beginning of this year, when it became known that 
the East German leaders had ordered a renewed drive to 
capture the trade unions and the Social-Democratic party. 
At first, the SPD expelled members who went without per- 
mission’ on any of the innumerable Communist-organised 
visits to the Soviet zone. This sanction has had to be 
dropped, not least because it is harder to convince German 
workmen that they should ostracise their fellow-countrymen 
in the Communist zone, now that the Soviet leaders have 
been invited to Britain and President Eisenhower has 
publicly embraced Marshal Bulganin. Instead, an attempt 
is to be made to prepare the western trippers to meet Com- 
munist dialectics and showpieces, and also to convince any 
delegations from Eastern Germany which make a return 
visit. 

The German trade union federation is also overhauling 
its defences against the Communists in the factories. A 
very healthy shock was felt at the news that a majority of 
Communists had been elected to the works council of a big 
steel plant, where the known party members are in a small 
minority. By British standards, this victory seems puny, 
but the Germans’ reaction was not exaggerated, in view of 
the peculiar danger to which their divided country is 
exposed, 


Uruguay’s Economic Headaches 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


RUGUAY, still the most stable democracy in South 
America, faces.a new situation after the dramatic 
upheavals on the opposite bank of the River Plate. In one 
way, it can hope to gain from the change of regime in Argen- 
tina for, with the improvement in diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries and the partial lifting of exchange 
restrictions, the once lucrative flow of tourist traffic from 
Argentina to the beaches of Uruguay will probably be 
resumed. But in another and more significant way the 
recent changes in Argentine policy will adversely affect 
Uruguay. The devaluation of the Argentine peso will in- 
crease that country’s ability to sell its products in foreign 
markets and, as many of these products are directly com- 
petitive with Uruguayan exports, Uruguay, in the interests 
of its own export trade, may well have to follow suit. 
During the immediate postwar years and again during 
the Korean war, Uruguay profited from high prices and 


_ sustained demand for its major exports. Recently, however, 


the position has changed.. World prices for many agricul- 
tural products have declined, and the problem is often one 
of surplus rather than of shortage. The relative. rigidity 
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of its prices and mistaken agricultural policies haye 
increased Uruguay’s: difficulties and tended to price it out 
of world markets. Last season, for example, Uruguayan 
wool producers refused to accept the prices offered. with 
the result that at the end of the season, on September 3oth, 
about one-third of the clip remained unsold, while much 
of the rest had to be disposed of at prices lower than those 
that had been rejected some months earlier. © A belated 
attempt to promote sales of wool by conceding a more 
favourable rate of exchange for wool provided only a partial 
solution to the problem. 

The major error in agricultural policy during recent years 
has been the encouragement, through the establishment of 
relatively high support prices, of wheat production at the 
expense of cattle raising. This has caused both a severe 
crisis in the livestock industry, and « substantial increase 
in. official holdings of wheat, which at the present rate of 
exchange, can only be sold abroad at prices too low to cover 
the sums paid out to the farmers. The shortage of cattle 
has meant insufficient supplies to the home market, the 
inactivity.over long periods of the meat packing plants, and 
discontent among employees in the meat trade. It has also 
caused Uruguay to take the unprecedented step of approach- 
ing Argentina to supply 60,000 head of cattle for processing. 
In view of Argentina’s present position, such a move can 
only be explained: as a gesture of friendship on the part 
of the new regime and, even if carried through, can only 
provide a temporary solution to Uruguay’s difficulties. By 
lowering the guaranteéd minimum prices for wheat, the 
Uruguayan authorities have shown their realisation of past 
unwisdom but it will naturally be some years before the 
livestock population can again be built up. 


Threat of Financial Chaos 


The dechining export trade has not only led to a drastic 
pruning of imports but has alsG caused severe financial 
embarrassment to the government. Much of the revenue 
required to maintain the highly-developed welfare sysiem 
and to provide a degree of protection for high-cost domestic 
industries was previously derived from duties upon foreign 
trade and from the operation of a multiple exchange system. 
The revenue, from duties has, however, fallen along with 
the decline in foreign trade, and the profit from exchange 
operations has largely vanished as a result of the granting 
of more favourable exchange rates for a number of export 
products. | ; 

So far there has been no modification of financial policy 
19 meet the changed circumstances. Nor has there been any 
attempt to correct the basically anomalous position in which 
the. constant demands of the welfare state are largely ™<t 
by reveriue derived from foreign trade operations—revenuc 
which is necessarily subject to and at times sub- 
stantial fluctuations, It has long been an article of faith in 
the Batllista party that a tax on personal incomes should 
not be introduced, but i is hard to see how the imp.s'l0" 
of such a tax can be deferred for long without producing 
financial chaos. Meanwhile, although various measures have 
been submitted to Congress, no major increase in the lev’ 
of indirect taxation has yet been sanctioned. Mounts 


' deficits in the public finances have been met by a seri 


of ad hoc measures, mainly short-term borrowing, and this, 
together with the increased price of imported goods, 5: 
led to.a pronounced rise in the cost of living and to wid: 


spread labour «est. 
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The case of Blatelia germanica... 
The cockroach has always sailed the seven seas, infesting ships’ galleys and quarters, © (OT 7 


fouling food supplies, spreading disease and creating discomfort by its presence. Until 
a few years ago-the control measures available rarely eliminated this very persistent 
pest, and had to be repeated at short intervals. But now, for the first time in history, 
seafaring cockroaches are being dealt with ruthlessly, by a revolutionary combination 
of insecticides and transparent lacquer. 

The insecticides used in this remarkable development are aldrin and dieldrin, 
products of Shell, and much of Britain’s great mercantile fleet is already “de-cock- 
roached’ by dieldrin treatment. The surface layer of insecticidal crystals is constantly 
renewed from within the lacquer — even the friction caused by the movement of an 
insect over the surface has this replenishing effect. 

However heavy the infestation, one lacquering with aldrin and dieldrin means 
100% control — and a clean ship for at least two years. 


aidrin & dieldrin 


aldrin and dieldrin are 


| 
Aldrin and dieldrin tackle insect pests with 
unrivalled effect and economy. Their surer | 
kill is achieved with lower dosages. Theis | 
wider range includes many pests never before 
dealt with satisfactorily, Aldrin is fast 
becoming recognised as the best of all soil 
insecticides; dieldrin as the best control for 
weevils, beetles, flies, etc., on foliage. It is aa? 
also extensively used as a residual spray 
against disease-carrying insects. 
Have you a stubborn pest problem to be 
solved ? | 
4 


| 


insecticides for world-wide use 








For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Sheli Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Deltic is the smallest and lightest diesel mode, in relation 
to its power. This means higher speeds for naval craft and more 
cargo space in freighters. The facilities for ‘overhaul by 
replacement’ which are available to users of the engine mean a 
shorter lay up and more sea-time for al! Deltic-powered ships. 


: The Deltic is a working example of 
the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A 7 Pp / FE R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED . LONDON .- ig 
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Safety on 


[DSS it is said, often go in threes. British 
Railways have just spent a most unhappy Christ- 
mas in the shadow of three collisions in each of which 
a stationary train was hit by a following train. The 
collision at Woking on December 23rd could easily 
have become a shambles to match the Harrow catas- 
trophe of 1952, but by great mercy only 14 were 
injured.. At Luton on the previous day one passenger 
had been killed and 50 injured when a train delayed in 
the station was overtaken by a following train. And less 
than 24 hours before this crash, there had been another 
at Hellifield in Yorkshire of the very same kind, for- 
tunately with only one person injured. 

This series of accidents has alarmed the new Minis- 
ter of Transport, Mr Watkinson, who spent Christmas 
Eve in urgent conferences with the British Transport 
Commission. It has alarmed the public too, for people 
were brooding unhappily about the possible causes of 
the two other serious accidents in the previous month 
—a derailment at Didcot (the second derailment in 
1955 on a Sunday afternoon) in which 10 people were 
killed and 100 injured, and a particularly shocking 
collision at Barnes, early in December, in which an 
electric train ‘overtook a goods train, killing 13 and 
injuring 35 people. In 1954, no passengers were killed 
and only two seriously injured in the 1,197 train acci- 
dents that occurred ; this year nearly 50 passengers 
have been killed and over 200 injured. 

This has been a black year for railway safety—so bad 
as to imperil the reputation of British Railways and to 
impair the confidence of the travelling public. The 


causes of this recent clutch of accidents will be investi- 
gated by the railway inspectors of the Ministry of 
Transport with their habitual thoroughness and fair- 
ness. It would be improper to attempt to prejudge the 
inspectors’ reports ; and it would be utter folly if the 
public were to run away with the idea that these acci- 
dents stem from some single vicious factor—* the 


the Rails 


incompetence of the Commission ” let us say, or “ the 
indifference of the men.” Safety does indeed depend 
on good equipment, good management, and unremit- 
ting attention to duty. If there have been defects under 
any of ‘these heads, the inspectors’ reports will certainly 
reveal them. 


* 


It is necessary, all the same, to strike a note, not of 
panic, but of proper public concern about the recent 
record on British Railways. A cluster of accidents does 
not mean that British Railways have suddenly become 
seriously unsafe ; it may be little more than a kind of 
statistical mischance. But something of a common pat- 
tern does seem to emerge from this year’s accident 
record. Derailments on Sundays, when diversions from 
fast running lines under repair are common, should not 
occur if drivers have committed to mind the railways’ 
traffic notices and if they are thoroughly attentive to 
the lineside signals. The derailment at Didcot is the 
more perplexing since this stretch of line is protected 
by the Great Western form of automatic train control 
which repeats by bell and siren in the engine cab the 
“ clear” and “caution” aspects of each distant signal, 
and applies the brake if the driver does not acknow- 
ledge the caution indication. If the inspector’s report 
on the Didcot derailment should show that the integrity 
of this apparatus was unquestioned, it will demonstrate 
that absolute safety cannot be guaranteed (even though 
it is surely strengthened) by automatic train control. 

Of the sequence of rear-end collisions, it is impos- 
sible to form any view in advance of the investigations, 
save that they suggest failures of the human element, in 
driving or in signalling, rather than failures of equip- 
ment. The causes, again, have still to be established, 
and no presumption can take the place of the inspectors’ 
findings. There are occasions when minor mechanical 
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difficulty can distract drivers or signalmen during vital 
seconds and lead to accidents that haunt for the rest of 
their days men guilty of no more than a minor lapse 
that was blown up by a quirk of fortune into a major 
tragedy. Failures of that kind will occur so long as 
men, no matter how devoted to duty, remain fallible, 
and no man charged with duties less responsible than 
running railways should be slow to forgive them. 


The cases that are less easy to understand are depar- 
tures from rules of working on which safety completely 
depends. .“It is difficult to explain this extraordinary 
lapse on the part of a driver with such a long record of 
trustworthy service and who had an intimate know- 
ledge of all ihe characteristics of the route.” That was 
Colonel Wilson’s conclusion about the behaviour of the 
conductor driver who was responsible for the train that 
was derailed because of excessive speed at Sutton Cold- 
field last January. The regular driver should have been 
on the footplate with him, but was travelling instead in 
a compartment ; the inspector found that he was think- 
ing only of his personal comfort and did not accept the 
excuse that he put forward for leaving his post of duty. 
A senior signalman admitted during the recent enquiry 
into the Barnes collision that he had not set a very good 
example to younger signalmen by leaving his box 20 
minutes earlier than the time booked in the records of 
the adjoining boxes. 

Such conclusions about individuals in positions of 
high responsibility are painful, even when they are 
balanced by the many occasions for commendation— 
one occurs in a report issued this week about a derail- 
ment last summer: “ the signalman was alert and acted 
promptly.” All the prompt and clear-headed actions— 
and how many there must be—go unrecorded ; if they 
had been late or confused, disaster might have followed. 
Yet the public is less confident than it ought to be about 
the state of morale and vigilance throughout the railway 
system. The signalman has always been regarded as 
the steadiest man in the railway community—one of 
absolute integrity with a working discipline ingrained 
in his mind and utterly dependable though alone and 
isolated in his wayside box. Social and economic 
changes may have done something to weaken that sense 
of dutifulness, not indeed to the point of making rail- 
ways unsafe but perhaps to the disadvantage of the 
sense of dedication that some of the younger men bring 
to their work, and even of their adequacy in an emer- 
gency. i : 

Colonel Wilson’s annual reports for the past two 
years have praised the high standard of attention to 
duty by all grades of the railway staff, and that is surely 
the fair view. Yet the fact remains that in each of these 
years there were between 1,100 and 1,200 train acci- 
dents, and of these half were attributable to the human 
factor. Whether a lot of people are killed or injured 
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is almost capricious, for slight margins of time or of 
physical clearance may make all the difference between 
a narrow squeak and a dreadful calamity. The human 
element is still the condition of safety, even when the 
most elaborate mechanical and electrical safeguards are 
incorporated in signalling systems. Automatic train 
control, even of the most advanced types, has not wholly 
prevented accidents, on the Western system, on London 
Transport railways, or on certain American railways, 
The most foolproof signalling equipment with the most 
visible lineside indications affords no protection against 
an engine-driver who, for whatever reason, disregards 
their warnings. The signalman who departs from well- 
tested rules imperils his colleagues as well as the public. 
The factors that keep these responsible people alert are 
many ; Satisfaction in the job and a sense of personal 
fulfilment are among them. Something seems to have 
weakened them—and perhaps the inter-union troubles 
on the railways during the past year have led to bad 
blood and lower morale. 


* 


Any notion that the railways’ development plan. 
would promote a new sense of enthusiasm among the 
staff has certainly been so far falsified. The plan talked 
of the wide extension of power-operated signalboxes, 
one of which would replace several manual boxes. 
Such improvements can make a major contribution to 
safety (though they do not guarantee absolute safety, 
for the remarkable derailments at Bethnal Green in 
September, 1953, and at Thirsk in January, 1954, 
showed that the most modern equipment still suffers 
from its gremlins) and the railways’ plan aims at 
spending £100 million on signalling and traffic control 
improvements. 

But although this money is a long way short of spent, 
the immediate reaction among the men seems to be 
fear of loss of overtime money. They would show a 
more rational attitude by accepting the scheme whole- 
heartedly on the “assumption that it ought to be capable 
of making the railways pay handsomely and then bar- 
gaining most strenuously for a satisfactory share of the 
gains. That, perhaps, implies such a radical change 
of view on the part of railwaymen as to make it incon- 
ceivable ; indeed, if railwaymen were capable of such 
imagination they might be the less capable of working 
the railways as they now exist. Yet the acceptance of 
the major premise of the plan that main line speeds of 
100 miles an hour will be secured rests on such a 
change of outlook, on the acceptance of wholly different 
standards of working, and on a real willingness to con- 
tribute towards—and fully to share in—positive pros- 
perity for British Railways. That is a long-term chance. 
But in that high state of efficiency, British Railways 
should also enjoy a high degree of safety, for they would 
be run by a staff that was tense and on its mettle, stimu- 
lated by new methods and not relaxed in its vigilance 
through over-familiarity with old ways. 
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Money for Jams 


NE can easily argue that no sensible man now 
drives a car into the centre of London to work 
every day unless he has a garage booked to park it. If 
so, the main problem of London’s traffic is to find the 
shortest way to deal with about 30,000 dissenters. 
London did not grind to a halt in Christmas week, as 
one gloomy observer had prophesied, but during the 
whole of December it was bad enough. And fairly or 
unfairly—the evidence is not quite conclusive, though 
few experts disagree—perhaps the biggest single share 
of blame for the thrombosis that is increasingly affect- 
ing London’s traffic circulation is usually put upon the 
long-term parker. Today, at an informed guess, there 
may be §0,000 or so motor vehicles parked in streets 
in the “ inner area” of London at any time in working 
hours of the five-day week—and surveys suggest that 
two-thirds of them stay parked for two hours or more. 
The blame cannot be exactly allocated because no 
comprehensive survey of London’s traffic and parking 
has ever been made. But the broad case against the 
long-term parker—who seems most often to be the 
person who commutes to and from work in London by 
private car—seems plausible. Major commercial 
deliveries into and out of London (for example to and 
from markets) affect internal traffic congestion, but 
generally avoid rush hours ; buses run all day, but do 
not park in the centre of London ; much of the through 
goods traffic is outside peak hours or stays outside che 
central area ; and so far the shopper by car, who comes 
in after the morning peak but may go out with the even- 
ing rush, and parks a car for a short time, seems to play 
an insignificant part in London traffic. 

Major or only a minor culprit, the long-term parker 
makes notable contributions to congestion in two of the 
major “flows” of London traffic—movement inside 
London during the day, when he converts huge areas of 
the London carriageway into a vast parking lot, and 
movement in and out of London during peak hours, 
when he uses road space on the main approach roads to 
London to less economical purpose in the transport 
of people than almost any other vehicle. London 
Transport’s smooth advertising homilies last year upon 
the text “The buses must go through” were pro- 
foundly irritating, but there was some sense in 
the smugness. A bus at peak hours, which may be 
carrying about 60 people in about 200 square feet of 
driving space, is a far more efficient user of road space 
than the private car using about 80 square feet for its 

average load of less than two commuters, and at peak 

hours to go by Underground railway is often a faster 
way into London than going by car except for the 
shortest trips. 

The car, admittedly, goes from door -to door—or 
irom door to where the driver finally manages to park— 
and conditions on the tube or the bus at peak hours 





are not exactly such as to attract marginal customers 
with comfort and speed ; but in terms of traffic con- 
gestion, the commuter by car who parks at the kerb 
all day has a good deal to answer for. He does not, 
of course, answer for much of it—which is part of the 
reason why he continues to come in and do his bit to 
jam traffic. He pays some part of this “ social cost ” he 
imposes by the sheer nervous strain of driving in peak 
traffic—or his chauffeur does—but he gets his parking 
free, save for risking a fine, when he finally secures his 
few yards of kerb. Opinion in this country is gradually 
coming round to accept that he should be charged. for 
this by parking meter, to impose some disincentive. But 
at which kind of parker should be meter be aimed— 
and how much should it charge ? 


* 


Most of the proposals made for installing parking 
meters in central London streets have been aimed at 
the short-term parker—the car shoppers who may 
multiply and the people who have to move about 
London making short stops. These proposals have 
usually been linked with plans to accommodate the long- 
term parker of today in new room off the street—in 
the garages that should be provided in each new office 
building, in commercial garages, but primarily in new 
garages to be subsidised by local or central authorities, 
under the London squares or on vacant sites in London 
streets. The prices charged at meters would be geared 
to those charged for this new off-street parking, and the 
charges in those new garages would be “ such as would 
attract motorists.” 

Nobody has suggested that such attractive charges 
would make the proposed new garages pay; their 
advocates have recognised that subsidy would be 
required. But what has not generaliy been faced by 
these advocates is that their plans would at best 
merely ease congestion inside the inner area of London 
and would in no way alleviate the peak-hour congestion 
on London’s approach roads. What seems highly 
possible, moreover, is that to provide subsidised park- 
ing for the long-term parker might suck yet more cars 
into London—even if meters were installed wherever 
parking is allowed on through streets inside the city, as 
logically they should be. 
| What is the alternative to subsidising extra parking 
space off the street in Central London? If one can 
assume that the present number of cars parked along- 
side kerbs throughout the inner area is as much as 
traffic flow can stand—and many people would say it 
is already more—-the question of cost presents itself 
ir fairly simple terms. The real cost of 
space to park an extra car in London would be the 
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cost of providing new parking or garage space there 
commercially and operating it at prices that would 
bring in as high a return as one could get from using 
the space in other ways—f.r example, by building the 
offices that are today using up more and more bomb-site 
car parks. At present, that return is of the order of 
{1 a year per square foot super—i.e., on each floor one 
builds. 

Existing commercial garages in the centre of London 
get much less than this. Their prices amount to only 
about 6s. a year per square foot, based upon the 
historical cost of premises built before the war—and on 
the difficulties of competing with free parking on the 
streets. Such prices would certainly not justify the 
erection of new garages today. In parking room, paths 
and ramps a garage may need 200 square feet for each 
car space. To obtain the kind of return one can get 
from other buildings in London today one would need 
about {200 a year per car—something of the order of 
15s. a day of the five-day week, three or four times the 
rate that commercial garages now charge. 


If parking one’s car beside a London kerb is now 
worth about £4 a week, it is not surprising that most 
students of the capital’s traffic problem have thrown 
up their hands and plumped for a subsidy. But they 
may have given up too soon. All that such an estimate 
suggests is that until long-term car parkers in London 
are prepared to pay as much as that for all the parking 
space that a reasonable flow of traffic can allow, one 
cannot provide parking space off the street for them in 
Central London without a subsidy. But to swing from 
parking at full cost to parking at prices that disregard 
cost merely accepts false alternatives—and, incidentally, 
ignores the ,possibly greater significance of the com- 
muter by car in helping to jam the roads in and out 
of Londorr at rush hours. 


For the present, surely, the price that should be 
charged for parking wherever it is allowed on the 
streets in London should be related not to the cost of 
providing space off the street in Central London, but to 
the cost of providing parking space off the street outside 
Central London and finishing one’s journey by tube. 
This autumn London Transport has done one particu- 
larly useful service to London traffic; it has begun 
to. provide car parks at a number of stations not 
too far outside the inner area where one can park 
cheaply and continue in by public transport. Exten- 
sion of this system to provide parking room outside— 
but not too far outside—the central area would ease 
congestion both going in and out of London at peak 
hours and inside the central area during the day, if it 
succeeded in drawing off motorists. But it is not likely 
to succeed while parking remains free on the kerbs 
of the City and the West End. 

If parking meters are not acceptable without the 
provision of garages, the garages should be provided— 
but first, at any rate, outside Central London. And the 
price to be charged at parking meters should be more 
than the cost of parking for a day in one of these 
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peripheral garages plus the fare by public transport int 
London. It would be wise to ignore the running cost 
to the motorist of continuing into London, since he 
probably hardly measures it and is at present content 
to pay it, plus considerable nervous: energy, for the 
privilege of personal transport. Such a price might 
roughly correspond to those now charged by the com- 
mercial garage operators inside London ; for a time, at 


any rate, the introduction of parking meters would prob- 
ably liven up their business. 


* 


Such a system would leave the commuter who cared 
to come and park all day at this price free to do so. 
But it seems reasonable to suppose that the disincentive 
to come in and the incentive to park outside might at 
least thin down the number of long-term parkers for 
the moment. Car ownership is widening, and London 
Transport expects a continued shift from public to 
personal transport. So over the years the congestion 
inside London and at peak hours on the way in might 
well begin to seize up again. If it did, the answer 
would surely be to put the price up steadily— 
and when parking demand showed itself prepared 
to stand a price that would offer a- reasonable 
commercial demand on garages in the centre of the 
City, to provide them there. Some students of London’s 
traffic problem, muttering darkly about “ people whose 
cars are paid for” in a new, nineteen-fiftyish version 
of class prejudice, conclude gloomily that in the present 
tax situation the price mechanism could never make 
any impression upon some overriding and insatiable 
desire of people to have cars and drive them into 
London every day, like lemmings in reverse. That 
sounds unrealistic as well as envious: certainly it is 
no argument for refusing to try prices out. 

There are also, to be practical, a few other elements 
that can be expected to improve in London’s traffic 
straits. Eventually, road improvements even at the 
rate postwar governments carry ther out must improve 
the capacity of the approach roads for peak-hour 
traffic. London Transport’s projected new “Route 

>>” now christened the Victoria Line, may in the full- 
ness of time make a major if uneconomic contribution 
to easing traffic on many other routes and roads. But 
those are a long way off, and the problem is here 
today. The Road Traffic Bill now on its way through 
Parliament provides for the introduction of prices 
for street parking by meter. This sketch of a policy, 
of necessity over-simplified, suggests one way of using 
prices if prices are to be used. Some of the other hybrid 
solutions that have been proposed, such as improving 
approach roads and linking them to expressways, Pro- 
viding subsidised garages and charging low rates on 
parking meters in the streets, with the consequent 
huge possibility of sucking in yet more traffic, might 
well worsen the problems they have been devised to 
solve. | | 
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Muted Cheer from Markets 


RALLY in the markets in the few days around Christmas 
A is not unusual, and this year the financial institutions 
had a special reason for welcoming the small rally that did 
appear. It makes the business of adjusting portfolio values 
to prices on December 31st just a shade less distasteful. So 
far as the gilt-edged market is concerned there has been no 


* material change ; the Financial Times index of government 


securities has fluctuated narrowly between 90.18 and 90.20. 
The significance is that the market seemed to encoun- 
ter persistent — but certainly not official — support 
at the lower level. So evident has this become that the 
existence of a big buyer of gilt-edged has been widely 
rumoured round Throgmorton Street. And there seems to 
be a little truth in the report. The big buyers of gilt- 
edged are probably a few big industrial companies re- 
investing gradually the proceeds of their holdings of Serial 
Funding stock which was recently repaid. Over the past 
six weeks they have been imparting a firm undertone to the 
market, as they picked up various stocks, including sub- 
stantially longer dates for a small proportion of the money. 

In the industrial market the Christmas rally was more 
pronounced. In the week from December 21st to Decem- 
ber 28th the industrial index rose from 196.6 to 199.7 in 
2 narrow market. It was a cheering close to a year of excite- 
ment and later disillusionment for investors. But he would 
be a bold man who would trust it much further while 
sterling has still to regaim confidence and while a new 
Chancellor, in office for a mere week, has still to make his 
impact on policy. 


Banks and Gilt-Edged 


or the banks and other financial institutions that make 
F up their balance sheets at the end of the calendar year 
the normal tasks of end-year accounting are this year over- 
shadowed by the problem of dealing with investment 
“-preciation. At mid-1952, after the gilt-edged slump that 
followed the first increases in Bank rate, four of the “ Big 
Five ” banks abandoned the tradition of valuing investments 
in their accounts “ at or under market value” and showed 
them instead at “under cost” and “below redemption 
price,” but above the separately disclosed market values. 
The depreciation thus revealed was made good, hov'ever, by 
the rise in the market during the second half of 1952, so that 
no clearing bank has yet had to show depreciation in its 
annual accounts, though several Scottish banks have recently 
done so. Last June; after a much steeper fall in the gilt- 
edged market than occurred in the first half of 1952, the 
same four banks repeated the formula adopted then, but 





Business Notes 


the other clearing banks all contrived to write down their 
portfolios from inner reserves sufficiently to enable them to 
maintain traditional practice. Since then, instead of the 
hoped-for recovery in the market, there has been a further 
fall, and some at least of these other clearing banks—the 
National Provincial, the three northern banks and the 
smaller institutions—are now expected to show depreciation 
for the first time. 


It will be surprising, indeed, if some banks do not reveal 
“ uncovered ” depreciation—in the sense that the disclosed 
difference between book value and market value is larger 
than the published reserve fund (that was true of the 
Midland Bank’s statement last June). During the year even 
so short a stock as the 1957 Serial Funding has fallen by 
nearly 4 per cent ; the 2 per cent Exchequer stock, 1960, 
placed in November, 1954, has fallen by over 8 per cent, 
and the 3 per cent Funding stock, 1966-68, placed at the 
same time, by no less than 15 per cent. The 1962-63 and 
1963-64 stocks that were favoured when the market was 
rising have fallen by about 114 and 13 per cent respectively 
(of which about 1% and 24 per cent has occurred in the 
past half-year). The only bank that has given a reasonably 
precise indication of the life of its portfolio during the year 
is the Midland, which said at end-June that the maximum 
life was ten years and the average life five years ; the other 
three banks that work on the new formula have said that 
the majority mature within ten years—and sales of shorter 
stocks during the year must have tended to raise the average 
life. On the Midland’s basis of a five-year average, it would 
seem improbabie that the year’s depreciation could be less 
than 7 to 8 per cent, which on the aggregate value of clear- 
ing bank portfolios as at mid-November would be equivalent 
to £140-£160 million. 

Even in the absence of any further writing down, not all 
of any such decline would be shown as depreciation, because 
book values at end-1954 were certainly appreciably below 
the then market values. If the margin thus in hand at the 
outset were equivalent to half the year’s actual depreciation, 
the amount remaining would still be equivalent to a high 
proportion of published reserves, which for the clearing 
banks as a whole stand at £87 million—excluding the 
balances on profit and loss account and also excluding inner 
reserves. In view of the traditions of bank accounting, it is 
natural that the City should be focusing upon comparisons 
such as these. Burt in fact they are not meaningful com- 
parisons. Neither the book depreciation actually sustained 
nor any depreciation disclosed is a measure of the risk of 
loss that the banks may run. The risk depends upon the 
extent to which they may be obliged to sell securities before 
the market recovers—and that risk appertains to only a 
fraction of the portfolio. Even in this past year of abnor- 
mally heavy. sales, it is doubtful whether total sales (as 
distinct from redemptions of bonds at maturity) amounted 
to as much as 10 per cent of the aggregate portfolios. 
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Cream off the Portfolios 


FEW days of stronger markets at the close of the year 
A cannot alter the fact that 1955 has left the other 
financial institutions, particularly the insurance companies, 
with a substantial fall in the market value of their portfolios. 
They should have retained a modest net gain of about 


: 8 per cent on their holdings of industrial ordinary shares, 


but they will have suffered a substantial depreciation 
approaching 14 per cent on their gilt edged portfolios 
and a smaller fall, possibly about 3 per cent, on the holdings 
of American government bonds that form an appreciable 
proportion of non-life funds of offices doing American 
business. 

A rough guess can be made at the impact of falling 
market prices on the insurance assets of the 44 offices 
whose accounts are regularly analysed in The Economist 
Insurance Survey. Their total assets at the end of last 
year were shown at balance sheet values of £3,813 million, 
of which {£2,737 million represented quoted securities. 
Making allowance for the different average composition of 
the life and non-life funds, and assuming no depreciation 
on the unquoted investments (chiefly mortgages, property 
and cash), the fall in market values of the total funds. may 
have been of the order of 6 per cent (by roughly {225 
million), on the basis of the year-end book totals of 1954. 
The growth of the funds during 1955 will conceivably ‘add 
£300 million to the insurance offices’ portfolios. 

The impact of market changes will have differed for 


each individual office, according to the proportions of gilt- . 


edged, industrials and unquoted investments, and accord- 
ing to the skill and adaptability of different investment 
management. Some offices for example may have suffered 
because they were heavily committed for calls on new issues 
in the autumn while prices were falling. One other gen- 
eralisation is, however, permissible. It is unlikely that any 
insurance office has suffered a depreciation in excess of the 
reserves it had available to meet such a contingency. The 
offices started 1955 with substantial appreciations on their 
portfolios, so that the book figure of £3,813 million under- 
stated the true value of their holdings. What has happened 
during the year is that an appreciable part of that hidden 
reserve has run off. - 


The Coal Balance Tips 


C= output from the mines this year has probably 


fallen about five million tons short of what Britain | 


has burned at home. In 1954, for the first time, the 
country’s coal consumption almost exactly equalled pro- 
duction from the mines, about 213} million tons, and 
though coal consumption is not likely to have risen by 
more than about 14 million tons this year, mining output 
has fallen by about 34 million tons. Statistics for the last 
fortnight of the year have still to come, but broad estimates 
for the rest of the coal balance can roughly be filled out. 
On the supply side deep-mined production of about 
210 million tons has been supplemented by about 
114 million tons of opencast coal (output of which is well 
up on 1954) and something over 11 million tons has been 
imported at great expense from abroad. If inland con- 
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sumption has reached 215 million tons of coal, exports 
cannot have much exceeded 12 million tons or bunker 
supplies 24 million’ tons. So the country’s stocks of coal 
will have risen by about 3 million tons—last year they were 
reduced by nearly as much. 

This has been a warmer year than 1954, but on the 
average not much warmer: in the first 49 weeks of the 
year, this year’s average temperature was 49.4 degrees 
Fahrenheit, against 49.1 degrees for 1954 (both years were 
colder than the average of the 30 years 1921-1950). 
Industrial output has continued to rise, though not quite 
as fast as in 1954. Does this indicate that Britain has 
been using its coal more efficiently ? It might: one of the 
things that it clearly does indicate is that British industry 
is no» taking a growing proportion of the extra fuel it 
needs in the form of oif,. That switch is certain to con- 
tinue, and should take q little more of the pressure off 
coal. during 1956.. Coal exports next year, moreover, are 
tobe cut in half, Imports of coal at roughly the current 
rate, therefore, would offer the British economy next year 
about five million tons more: than it has burned in 1955— 
providing that output can at worst be maintained at this 
year’s depressing level. itven that proviso, unfortunately, 
may be. quite a large, one. 


Currency Expansion Slackening 


© judge from the Christmas increase in the note 

circulation, seasonal spending this year has been 
about the same as in 1954. The seasonal peak in the 
active note circulation is this time shown in the Bank 
return on the Wednesday following the holiday at {1,889.6 
million. In the preceding six weeks the outflow of notes 
totalled £111:9 million, compared with {110.5 million in 
the five weeks before the peak was touched in 1954. The 


’ latest expansion, though the largest ever recorded, repre- 


sents a smaller proportion of the total active circulation ; 
it was equivalent to 6.3 per cent, compared with 6.7 per 
cent last year. The expansion in the note circulation from 
the low point last February to the Christmas peak amounts 
to £233.2 million, some {10 million more than in 1954; 
but proportionatély the increase has been smaller, at 14-1 
per cent against 14.5 per cent. 

It should be noted, moreover, that part of this years 
expansion has been attributable to an increase in the moncy 
carried by the commercial banks in their tills. In the first 
half of the year, it was evident that the exceptionally large 
outflow of notes from the Bank of England was in part 
attributable to the banks’ fears of transport strikes ; but 
right through the year the banks have been holding a larger 
proportion of their cash in their tills and a smaller propor 
tion in balances with the Bank of England. 


Exeter Benefit Building Society 


Registrar of Friendly Societies has made an order 

under Section 11 of the Prevention of Frauds (Inves'- 
ment) Act of 1939 prohibiting the Exeter Benefit Build 
ing Society from: inviting the public to subscribe for '"° 
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securities, or inviting loans or deposits. The event has 
caused considerable unhappiness through the building 
society movement. Exeter Benefit had assets at the end 
of 1954 of £ 3. 6 million ; it is the first member of the Build- 
ing Societies’ Association to incur the Registrar’s ban. The 
effect of the prohibition is that the society may not ask for 
money even to the extent of exposing its rates of interest 
on a wall in its office, but it may accept an investment 
unsolicited and freely offered. It may also continue to do 
its normal mortgage lending and repayment business to the 
extent that it has funds. 

There are three grounds on which the Registrar usually 
bases his decision to issue such an order: unsatisfactory 
financial position; lending of the funds on doubtful 
security ; and use of the society’s funds for financing com- 
panies with which the directors are connected. He does 
not state on which of these grounds he now acts, but the 
impression is widespread that it is the second. Exeter 
Benefit has a fairly high proportion of its mortgage loans 
on business premises. But as the directors’ statement points 
out there is no question of fraud. The order confirms an 
undertaking that the directors had already given not to seek 
business until the society has “ consolidated its position.” 

The irony is that the registrar has felt reluctantly obliged 
tc take this action and to risk shaking confidence among 
building society investors in consequence not of the present 
credit squeeze, but of a lending policy pursued some years 
ago. It happens at a moment when the newly appointed 
general manager and secretary, Mr S. Seddon Walker, has 
begun to tackle the society’s problems. It is also to be 
regretted that the powerful members of the Association 
have not so far felt able to provide a solution for their 
fellow member that would induce the Registrar to revoke 
his order. 


Ford’s Margins Squeezed 


Oz of the consequences of the forthcoming offer of 
some of the common stock of Ford Motor of the 
United States to the public is the publication in this 
country of the nine months’ sales and earnings figures of 
the British company, Ford Motor. This company has 
already published six-monthly figures, and at that time the 
directors noted that profit margins were being affected by 
increases in the costs of materials and Jabour. A compari- 
son of the six-monthly and the nine-monthly figures shows 
that the squeeze on margins tightened in the quarter to 
September 30th last: 


FORD MOTOR SALES AND PROFITS 
(£’000s) . 






Nine Months to 
Sept. 30th 


Three Months to 
Sept. 30th 
















91,916 | 114,115 
14,156 | 14,739 
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Sales were still rising but the climb in earnings was slow- 
ing down. In the first six months of this year the ratio of 
profits before tax to sales was 14} per cent, compared with 
153 per cent in the first six months of 1954. In the 
September quarter this ratio had fallen to 9} per cent, 
against 144 per cent in the third quarter of 1954. One 
result was that Ford’s net profits in the third quarter 
actually declined. The inference for the motor industry as 
a whole is plain: despite economies of. large-scale produc- 
tion the rise in the price of bought-out materials and com- 
ponents and in wages (which is one of the biggest elements 
in the motor industry’s total bill of costs) is trimming 
profits. The inference for investors in motor shares is also 
plain: it would be unwise to count on bigger dividends. _ 


Delaying the Sugar Bill 


Y an adroit display of Parliamentary gamesmanship the 
Opposition has delayed by several months the passage 
of the Sugar Bill. After six sittings the ing committee _ 
was still discussing the third of the bill’s 36 clauses when it ~ 
adjourned. The Opposition’s ploy at times won the Govern- 
ment’s admiration, as when Mr Harmar Nicholls said of 
Mr Bettomley’s performance : “On an amendment of this 
limited character, to remain within the rules of order while 
discussing steel, wheat, rubber and communism calls for 
our respect. . . .” The committee resumes on January 26th, 
and the bill is unlikely to be passed before the end of March. 
This suggests that the appointed day on which the Sugar 
Board is to be set up and start buying fixed-price Common- 
wealth sugar on the Ministry’s account may not be earlier 
than July. 

Labour spokesmen have declared thar they would 
nationalise the British Sugar Corporation, and they would 
make the taxpayer, rather than the consumer, bear the cost 
of supporting Commonwealth production. They have also 
made much of the uneasiness which they say the bill has 
created among colonial producers. The Colonial Secretary 
replied that colonial producers had been consulted, and had 
said that they were fully satisfied with the bill. 


After Seventy-five Months of EPU 


HE EPU settlements and the resulting payment or 
receipt of each member country tend to be regarded 
month by separate month with little regard to the cumu- 
lative status of the members. It is worth turning to the 
latest complete statement covering the fifteen member 
countries as they emerged from theWNovember, 1955, settle- 
ment which comprises a cumulative review of vuperations 
from July 1, 1950, when the European Payments Union 
was launched. On November 30th Germany was much 
the biggest creditor among the 15 member countries. 
Germany had a credit of $1,550.5 million, the second largest 
creditor being the Belgium-L union with a cumu- 
lative net credit of $839.6 million. The other creditors in 
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order are the Netherlands, Switzerland and Sweden. On the 
debtor side the lead was held by France with a net cumula- 
tive deficit of $834.6 million, with the United Kingdom in 
second place with a net deficit of $613.8 million. 

A more relevant set of figures from the point of view of 
gold payments and credit operations within the Union is 
that showing the cumulative accounting status of each 
member country. These differ considerably from the cumu- 
lative net figures, because accounting has been affected by 


the initial balances with which each member was saddled or - 


helped and by a number of other transactions, including the 
bilateral repayment of debts made between members as a 
result of special funding arrangements. These cumulative 
accounting positions show far greater contrasts and reveal 
why it has been necessary for certain quotas, notably that 
of Germany, to be extended by “ rallonges” in order to 
meet an excessive creditor status. At the end of November 
Germany was shown to be a creditor for no less than 
$2,189.3 million as against a basic quota for that country 
of $1,200 million. In order to bridge the gap Germany has 
extended its facilities beyond its quotas by two “ rallonges ” 
amounting altogether to $1,300 million. At the other end 
of the scale the United Kingdom is a cumulative debtor for 
$1,354.8 million as against its quota of $2,544 million. It 
is the changes in these cumulative accounting balances that 


are now settled as to one quarter in credit and three-quarters 
in gold. 


Fresh Start in Wheat Futures 


LL the futures markets in Britain faced difficulties when 
they restarted business in conditions vastly different 
from those before the war, and it was to be expected that 
some would make quicker progress than others. Among 
them the wheat futures market in Liverpool has made no 
progress at all. Business has seldom been active, and in 
recent months it has come to a dead stop. Critics have 
argued that some of the difficulties lay in the contract 
itself, because it did not reflect the changed conditions of 
trading. Now, after months of discussion, a new contract 
has been approved and will come into operation on 
January 3rd ; the first delivery month will be March. 

The new contract should meet most of the criticisms. 
The contract unit, formerly 4,800 centals of 100 lb 
(about 214 tons) has been reduced to 125 tons. This 
quantity (costing perhaps £3,600 at present prices) should 
be more attractive to the speculator and the smaller trader, 
and it will fit in with the trade in wheat shipments which is 
conducted in units of 250 tons. Prices will be quoted in 
£s per ton instead of shillings per cental. Wheats 
tenderable at the contract price are American hard winter 
and spring wheat, Australian, Plate and Uraguayan. 
Canadian Manitoba, which formerly carried a premium of 
only 2d. per cental (3s. 9d. a ton) is given a premium of 
{2 a ton and red winfer wheat a discount of £1 a ton, 
adjustable according to grading. It is thereby hoped to 
attract Manitobas, which now form a bigger proportion of 
Britain’s imports, and to discourage red winter wheat, a 
less popular variety which was the only wheat tendered 
against the old contract. In ome major respect the 
authorities have not met the critics ; delivery will continue 
to be ex-store Liverpool, not cif, 
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The trade will wish the new contract well. It is no 
easy to re-establish a satisfactory futures market when 9 
much of the world’s wheat is sold by government agencies 
but the atfempt is worth while. Selling by the Canadian 
and Australian wheat boards on a price-to-be-fixed basis 
does not remove the need for a hedging medium, and some 
smaller millers, at least, would like to use Liverpool futures 
as a source of wheat as well. It may not be possible for 
Liverpool again to exercise its prewar influence on world 
prices but it could still fulfil a useful purpose. 


Lancashire Cotton’s Year 


ANCASHIRE Cotton Corporation is such a big spinning 
combine that its results must always reflect the fortunes 

of the industry as a whole. In the year ended October 31st 
the company’s trading profit fell sharply by £1,542,000 to 
£2,804,000 and Mr R. M. Lee, the new chairman, attri- 
butes the fall entirely to conditions in the industry. Buyers 
held off in anticipation—rightly—that raw cotton prices 
would fall ; imports of cotton textiles increased and exports 
declined. But for the spinners’ minimum price scheme 
“yarn would have been sold at wholly uneconomic prices, 
and all hope of continuing re-equipment in the industry 
would have vanished.” In fact the company, which has 
spent £6.3 million on its mills since the war, was able to 
put £500,000 to the replacement of fixed assets, bringing 
this reserve to £3.5 million; the general reserve was 
increased by £600,000 to £6.1 million and the stock reserve 
by £250,000 to £1.25 million. Mr Lee confirms that busi- 


. hess is now improving and he hopes—perhaps it is not a 


very confident hope—that the instability of raw cotton prices 
will soon be resolved. He believes that if imports continue at 
their present level the cotton industry will have to contract 
still further, but in his view “these problems cannot be 
dealt with without some indication as to the extent to which 
the government will tolerate imports from low-wage 
countries.” 


Older Men at Work 


HE committee that advises the Minister of Labour on 
T the employment of older men and women has made 
two specific suggestions in its second report. It wants more 
firms to examine the “ age structure ” of their staffs, and it 
would like to see more industries promoting research into 
the problems of employing their own older workers. In its 
first report, issued just over two years ago, the committee 
eschewed government action—by enacting a special quota 
for older workers; or by setting up separate registers at 
employment exchanges—as this would give a special, and 
undesirable, aura to the employment of these people ; the 
committee therefore felt that the onus should be placed 
upon industry itself. It now finds some comfort in the 
response to its views and earlier suggestions, though, as '¢ 
recognises, the change in employers’ attitudes to older — 
w6rkers may be partly explained by the acute labour shor: 
age some of them are facing. 
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Nevertheless, the committee sees room for further 
improvement, and lists transfers between pension schemes, 
training—it suggests, rather surprisingly, less specialised 
training in youth as well as new courses later in life— 
and willingness to accept part-time older workers, as 
specific problems still to be resolved. But the main stumb- 


ling block is perhaps the desire of firms to maintain a — 


balanced age structure in their staffs. The committee thinks 
that this age balance should .be reviewed constantly 
as the proportion of older workers and retired persons in 
the total working population gradually increases. This need 
not necessarily block promotion if people nearing retiring 
age are eased into jobs with lighter responsibilities. But it 
will call for much more study by industry itself of the 
changes in intellectual and physical powers that come with 
old age, and of the tasks that men in their sixties and later 
can best perform. 


Britannia and the Seven Seas 


HE first two Britannia airliners out of the 33 ordered 
by the British Overseas Airways Corporation were 
due to fly from Bristol’s factory at Filton on Friday morning 
to be handed over to BOAC at London Airport. The last 
formalities involved in the granting of a Certificate of Air- 
worthiness had been completed ; allowing several weeks for 
route proving trials, regular passenger services to South 
Africa with the Britannia should start in the early summer. 
This marks the end of a long and arduous period of develop- 
ment behind the Britannia, an exceptionally large aircraft 
with powerful and complex engines. How the aircraft 
develops in its first months of commercial service may well 
decide its future with other airlines, which remain im- 
pressed with the Britannia’s technical achievement but 
reluctant to commit themselves to firm orders. 

The Britannia’s most serious competitor, the Douglas 
Seven Seas, made its first flight just before Christmas, eleven 
days ahead of schedule. The piston-engined Seven Seas 
is intended to cross the Atlantic non-stop all the year round, 
and has a projected range of 5,000 miles ; 104 have been 
ordered. The first batch is due for delivery to Pan-American 
next summer and to BOAC in the autumn. 


Industrial Platinum 


A* intense industrial demand has recently characterised 
the platinum market and it has lifted the price 
quoted by the principal sellers to £32 10s. per ounce or 
about 24 times the price of gold, The price quoted to 
approved regular customers by the Englehard group which 
handles the Canadian platinum, and by Johnson Mathey 
handling the South African production, does not measure 
the true relation of supply to demand. These regular 
customers include the oil companies whose demand for 
platinum in connection with certain processes of their refin- 
ng is one of the main elements in the industrial require- 
ments for this metal. But outside these official prices, there 
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is a free market in which platinum is_now quoted at £42 to 
£42 10s. per ounce. And it is from the free market that 
demand for platinum by jewellers and commercial users not 
on the privileged list has to be satisfied. 

The free market is fed by platinum scrap, supplies of 
which have been attracted by the high price. On balance 
it is probable that the jewellery trade has during the past 
year been a net seller of platinum. This free market is also 
supplied by such independent sources as the Russian govern- 
ment, whose sales were substantial in 1954 but have been 
small during the past year. The comparatively high price 
of platinum is stimulating production. As compared with 
ais average of 630,000 ounces a year in 1949-52, the figure 
for 1953 was 750,000 ounces, for 1954 $25,000 ounces and 
a further increase has probably taken place in 1955. The 
oil, chemical and electrical industries are much the biggest 
consumers. Indeed platinum has become much more an 
industrial metal and much less a jewellers’. 


Taxes on Mines 


INCE the war, through a period of great activity in over- 

seas mining of gold, non-ferrous metals, and other 
minerals, only one new mining company operating overseas 
has been registered in the United Kingdom. This striking 
fact was used by the chairman of the British Overseas 
Mining Association, Mr J. ivan Spens, in a recent speech, 
to illustrate how the burden of tax upon the British mining 
company favours its foreign competitors. Mr Spens did 
not add, as he might have done, that in the same period big 
mining ventures have transferred their residence—some of 
them even their registrations—out of this country. 

He -was regretting the absence of any provision in the 
British tax system for a depletion allowance to correspond 
with the gradual exhaustion of a wasting asset and the 
absence in the double tax agreements that this country now 
has with so many other countries of relief in respect of taxes 
imposed overseas that are in form not taxes on income. For 
example royalties and export duties attract no double tax 
relief, and one member of the association has produced 
figures to show that its income would have been about 80 
per cent higher if the main tax levied in the country where 
it operates had been a tax on income instead of an export 
duty. 

Mr Spens recognises that he plays a difficult hand because 
the Royal Commission on Taxation has reported against 
either depletion allowances or broader double tax agree- 
ments, but he feels that the proposals to introduce “ over- 
seas trade corporations” with a measure of relief from 
British tax would, if eventually enacied, be a help. 


Furs for Too Few 


N a prosperous world it is not surprising that the fur 
trade is also doing well. Prices of raw furs have been 
fairly steady this year and the new season has made a pro- 
mising start. The first sales in London of new season mink 
were held just before Christmas ; prices of standard mink 
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were firm and mutation mink was up to 15 per cent dearer 
than a year ago. Persian lamb has sold freely ; pt’ ces were 
about § per cent higher than in November and over 10 
per cent higher than a year ago. Those two furs remain 
the leaders of the market, but the more common types have 
not been neglected. The real test will come in February 
when the offerings in London are the heaviest of the season. 
Despite more competition from other centres London has 
retained its lead, and turnover has increased ; more Persian 
lamb is being offered here and the Russians are making less 
use of direct selling contracts and more use of the London 
auctions. 

The surprising fact is that the market for furs has failed 
to reflect the rise in living standards in the last fifteen 
years. Fewer furs are sold now than before the war, and 
fur prices have not risen commensurately with the general 
rise in commodity prices. There seem to be three main 
reasons for this. “ Hard” consumer goods have won a 
larger share of the public’s purse; social habits have 
changed, particularly in the largest market of all, the United 
States ; and the fashion of fur trimmings has only recently 
revived. Many breeders’ associations have realised that if 
fur is to compete with other goods it must be advertised 
extensively, and the success of the promotion campaign for 
mutation mink has proved the point. For some years the 
fur trade has discussed proposals for an international adver- 
tising campaign financed by a levy on auction sales, but 
agreement has yet to be reached. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The discount market expecting the year-end credit 
stringency to be especially severe, lowered its bid at the 
Treasury bill on offer on Friday of last week. The market’s 
bid for 91 day bills was cut by 4d. per cent, to £98 19s. 4d. 
per cent. This represents a discount rate of just over 
4% per cent—a new peak for this maturity. No further 
two months bills are being issued for the present ; but last 
week’s tender included some 90 day bills, because of the 
incidence of Good Friday. For these, the market tendered 
at £98 19s. 7d. per cent. The average rate of discount 
on the whole £280 mill on of bills allotted was £4 2s. 9.13d. 
per cent, an increase cf nearly 1s. 4d. per cent over the 
previous week. 


* 


Godfrey Phillips, the tobacco company, explains that the 
part of George Dobie and Sons that it proposes to buy if 
Robert Benson, Lonsdale and Company’s offer is accepted, 
consists of the goodwill and trade marks, the shares held 
by George Dobie in its subsidiaries, with part of the tobacco 
stocks and certain other assets. It does not include the 
factory of George Dobie and Sons. The price to be paid 
by Godfrey Phillips will thus be substantially less than 
£1.38 million which is the total price to be paid by Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale and Company for the George Dobie 


undertaking. 


* 


In the leading article “ Price Leadership in Tyres ” pub- 
lished in The Economist of December 17th, it was incor- 
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rectly stated that Pirelli Ltd. was Italian-owned. The com. 
pany is not: it is owned by Societe Internationale Pireljj 
S.A. of Switzerland, which administers all Pirelli interests 
outside Italy and is independent of the Italian company 
Pirelli S.p.a. Pireili Milan does provide the British company 
with technical guidance. : 

* 


When the ordinary shares of Colvilles were sold back to 
the public in January the directors estimated that the devel- 
opment programme due for completion in mid-1957 would 
cost about £22} million. The comp2ny’s full accounts now 
reveal that about £3} million was spent on development in 
the year to September 30th and that capital commitments 
on that date came to nearly £14 million. 


* 


The World Bank has made its first loan to Honduras. 
It comprises $4.2 million for highway maintenance and 
improvement ; the loan is repayable in nine years and bears 
interest at 44 per cent. Some $872,000 of the loan is being 
provided by three United States banks, the Bank of America, 
the American Security and Trust Company, and the 
Whitney National Bank. 


* 


Whitbread is to put new money into Tennant Brothers, 
the Sheffield brewery with which it has already established 
“friendly co-operation and a close business relationship.” 
Whitbread will take up to £50,000 worth of Tennant 
ordinary shares at a price based on market quotations over 
the last six months. A similar operation is contemplated in 
the next succeeding year and the two companies hope the 
operation will be repeated in subsequent years to cover a 
further sum of up to £150,000. 


* 


The final estimate of the main cocoa crop in the Gold 
Coast is 220,000 tons, the same as the preliminary estimate 
and the same as the final estimate of the 1954 crop. The 
trade generally had expected a lower figure. 


* 


The Spyros Niarchos, which was launched a few weeks 
ago at Barrow, has a rival for the distinction of the largest 
tanker now afloat. This is the Sinclair Petrolore which 
recently began its maiden voyage from the Persian Gulf 
to Santos in Brazil with a cargo of 51,330 tons of oil. The 
Spyros Niarchos, however, which has a deadweight capacity 
of 47,750 tons, has been built to carry oil alone whereas the 
Sinclair Petrolore, with a deadweight capacity of 55,000 
tons, will carry either oil or ore, so the ehoice must rest on 
what is meant by an oil tanker. This other vessel was built 
at Kure, Japan, and left the yard three months after 1t was 
launched and only eight months after its keel was laid ; 1 
has a draught of 404 ft. at full load, more than any other 
merchant ship including the “ Queens.” As it is to operate 
round the Cape of Good Hope this draught will only cause 
difficulty at discharging ports ; but the Spyros Niarchos will 
go on the Suez Canal route. Here vessels up to 35 ft. 10 
draught can be taken, with precautions, and it will be at 
least three years before dredging to 36 ft. has been 
completed. 
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Company Notes 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES. This 
company tried to hold its selling prices. 
down in the face of rising costs. For a 
time it succeeded. With two minor 
exceptions. prices were mot altered 
between October, 1953, and July this year. 
But as a direct result trading profits in 
the year to July 31st declined by about 
3 per cen* (from £2,816,912 to £2,718,869) 
in spite of a rise in gross sales by about 

2,500,000 to a new record figure. The 
improvement in sales, by pushing up 
stocks from £3,363,364 to £4,135,901 and 
debtors from £3,382,752 to £4,375,537 
(including an increase from £806,652 to 
{1,611,669 in “gradual payments”), left 
the company short of liquid resources. 
Its bank overdraft of £524,842 on July 
31st was much larger than its cash balance 
of £140,182. 

The chairman, Mr G: H. B. Wilson, 
believes that the policy of holding prices 
down has enhanced goodwill. But 
with another wage claim on the way the 
policy has had to be abandoned and since 
the end of the financial year the prices of 
all the company’s products have been 
raised. Is there now likely to be a re- 
covery in profits? Further increases in 
costs are possible. but the demand for 
the company’s bicycles and cycling equip- 
ment is still strong—so strong that the 
company was unable to satisfy the home 
market and some of its principal export 
markets in full. Indeed the company is 
so busy supplying the market for pedal 
cycles that it has turned its back on 
the new market for motor assisted 
bicycles. It has also taken the view that 
the demand will persist and is actively 
engaged on a capital development pro- 
gramme (likely to cost about £4 million). 
It was the claims of this programme, 
rather than the decline in profits and in 
cash balances, that determined the direc- 
tors to leave the dividend unchanged at 
12) per cent. The dividend yield of 
£5 38. per cent on the £1 stock units at 
the current price of 48s. 6d. xd. is un- 
exciting but it seems to reflect staid 
prospects. 


MUREX. 


Any prophecy based on 
the interim report of Murex, the metal- 
lurgists, is really an exercise in financial 


semantics. For the year to April 30th 
last, the directors paid an interim ordinary 
dividend of 6 per cent, a final dividend 
of 9 per cent and a cash bonus of 5 per 
cent, “making a total distribution of 20 
per cent.” They have now decided to 
raise the interim dividend from 6 to 74 
per cent. This decision is designed 
“ primarily ” to equalise the interim and 
final payments and does not, the directors 
are careful to add, necessarily imply any 
increase in the total distribution. To drive 
their point home they say that as earnings 
are likely to fluctuate considerably from 
year to year the “total distribution will 
tend to fluctuate accordingly.” 

The use of the word “ primarily ” and 
the distinction the directors make between 
“dividends” and “distributions” will 
not escape investors. They can hardly 
fail not to read into the statement the 
implication that this year’s distribution 
will at least be maintained at 20 per cent. 
It is not simply the wording of the divi- 
dend announcement which encourages 
this guess. The directors state explicitly 
that the trading results for the six months 
to October 31st last have “shown a 
marked increase over the corresponding 
period of 1954 and so maintain the im- 
provement achieved in the latter half of 
the last financial year.” They add that: 

1. Price fluctuations in the wolfram 
market, though frequent, have been 
smaller than in the previous year. 

2. Sales of fire-refined copper have 
continued to be unremunerative and the 
copper refinery will be closed early in the 
new year. 

3. Selling prices of low carbon ferro 
chrome have improved and immediate 
prospects are encouraging. 

4. Supplies of rolled rod from the 
British steel producers have continued to 
be inadequate to meet the current demand 
for welding electrodes and the company 
has again had to import further quanti- 
ties from abroad. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: January 4th 
Next Contango Day: January 4th 
Next Settlement Day: January 10th 


British Funds remained firm around 
the holiday period and at the close on 
Wednesday the Financial Times index of 
Government securities was scarcely 
changed at 90.18—a striking fall from 
103.33 at the close of last year but some- 
what higher than the “low” of 87.05 
reached during September. Trading in 
industrial stocks on WedneSday brought 
a gain of 0.9 to 199.7 in the index of 
industrial ordinary shares although 
dealing was again small. The index com- 
pares with 184.0 at the start’ of the year 
and the high point of 223.9 in July. 

Bank shares improved a little on Wed- 
nesday, but remained generally close to 
their lowest points for the year. Discount 
shares remained at their exceptionally low 
levels, Alexanders Discount at 45s. being 
18s. 6d. below their best for the year and 
Union Discount at 47s. 6d. being 2s. 9d. 
lower than their best. The hire-purchase 
finance houses were above their worst 
towards the close of the year. United 
Dominion Trust at 77s. compared with a 
lowest price of 67s. and best of 98s. Hire- 
purchase retailers were mostly at low 
levels. The warning accompanying the 
maintained interim of Canadian and 
English Stores caused a loss of Is. to 
14s. Io}d. on Wednesday—the year’s 
lowest. 


Electrical stocks improved; General 
Electric rose to 63s. 6d. and the high turn- 
over of records helped a rise in Decca 
Record to 43s. 9¢. and EMI to 34s. 
London Brick advanced 1s. 6d. on Wed- 
nesday to 60s. 9d. and Tube Investments 
2s. 3d. to a peak of 67s. 6d. Motors were 
a better market, though generally remain- 
ing at low levels. Ford declined to 44s. 
on disappointment with the nine-months 
figures. Steel shares were active, Colvilles 
advancing to 38s. 74d. 

Oils were firm on Wednesday but 
declined slightly on Thursday, and 
copper producers advanced again. Kaffirs 
showed a considerable decline, but held 
steady on Thursday. 
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BRITISH 


Prices, 1955 ‘ AND 


Jan. 1 to Dee 28 


_ High | Low STOCKS ei 
Pf Sa 
100 963 ‘Funding 22% '52-57..... | 91% | 9TH S 6 8 
100} 973 (War ‘Bonds 24% 64-56...) 984} 984 Oo. 4a 
100 # 93 (War Loan 3% '55-59..... | 94) | 94%/13 5 3 
998 98 #8 (Conversion 4% ’*57-58....| 99% |} 99% 1211 5 
100} 96 = Seriai Funding 23% 1957.| 964 S64 13 T1l 
99 ¥ 913%, (Conv. 2%, 1958-59....... | 92% 92 i} 1314 7 
97} 894 E xchequer 2% 1960 .....; 90% 90% 1312 3 
104} 92; Exchequer 3% 1960 ..:.. | 94% 944 13 0 7 
1004} 834 ‘Savings Bonds 3% "55-65.| 87# 872 |}3 6 0 
1003 86; ‘Funding 23% ‘56-61..... |; 898 89; 1312 4 
97 784 ‘Funding 3% °59-69...... 82 823 | 3 710 
103% 893} ‘Funding 4% '60-90...... | 91% 917 | 410 2 
963 774 ‘Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 813 81 |3 7 5 
1024 | 87} Exchequer 3% °62-63...., 908 | 907 |3 2 4 
99 4 82% Exchequer 24%, 63-64 . 85 i 8; |3 8 4 
95 +s 774% Savings Bonds 24% '64- 67; 80} 804% 1/311 6 
944 | 75} Savings Bonds 30 "65-75. | 793 793 13 3 8 
1054 | 91} Victory 4% "20-76. ...... | 953 ; |216 4 
98} 78} (Funding 3% 66-68...... 84 827* | 3 7 10 
103 83; Conv. 34% 1969, Kapaa 3st 88} | 3 2 11 
983 | 80} (Treas 34% '77-80....... 83 83} | 219 9 
99% 80 Treas. 34% ‘79-81 ....... 84} 844 }|219 1 
88} 683 ‘Redemption 3% °86-96.. 724° | #728 | 2 17 10 
SH 78} (Funding 34% 1999- 2004... 8li* | 814* |; 214 3 
97% 823 (Consols 4% att. Feb. "57. 864 843% 214 4 
88% | 73} War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52 165 76; | 212 6 
894 | 728 ‘Conv. 34% aft April’61..| 768 | 763 |212 9 
784 63} (Treas. 3% aft. April 66..| 664 663 | 212 0 
66} 544 \Comsols 24%....2....... 569* | 563*/ 210 9 
664 54 (Treas. 24% aft. April °75.| 56% 56 (211 1 
99} 97} . [Br Elec. 44% °67-69.....} 98% 98) |215 7 
948 75% ‘Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... } 80} a.3° 8 
93 # 75 jiBr Elec. 3% ‘74-77...... 18; 78% |3 2 7 
4 | 90 (Br Elec 44% '74-79.....1 94 94% | 2 15 10 
98 803 (Br. Elec. 34% "76-79..... 83 83% |219 7 
105} 88# Br. Gas 4% °69-72....... 92} 2.49: 3 
1024 823 (Br Gas 33% ‘69-71...... 87 874 |3 110 
884; TT] (Br Gas 3% '90-9....... 3} 73} 1217 5 
4H) 7 Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 30 80} |3 5 0 
105% | &7} (Br. Trans. 4% ‘72-77..... 304 ; 903 21710 
88% | 70} (Br Trans. 3% ‘78-88..... 73§* | 732% | 2 19 10 





(e) To earliest date. (f} Flat yield. (i) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 1 97/6 | 613 









LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


TIN | | Net 
FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yield, 
iDec. 20, Dec. 28,, Dec. 28, 


GUARANTEED | 4955 | 1955 | 1955 
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Gross* }- | :; 
rj Prices, 1955 | Last Two Price, | Price 
i hee sh Jan. 1 to Dec. 28 ae “Srores se 20, Dec. 28. — 7 
| 1955 High T ot | ja) (b) (c) | | 1955 55 || 1955 9 
s. d. 4 %e %  (|Sree. & ENGINEERING Ta 
11 21) 46/6 34/6 © Be hs or onec cis. 38/14 38-7) § 39 
18 81} 13/10} 10/- 10§, 34a\Cammell Laird 5/-....| 12/10) 12 10) 5 3 4 
13 21] 39/3 | 27/- 3al 8 bColvillesf1.......... | 37/44* 33 748 5134 
6 21) 36/73  23/- 8 c 8 cDorman Long fi..... | 32/44 tian 
8 11 | 54/- | 31/2b| 20 ¢ 34aGuest Keen Noid fi.) 50/6 513 | 318; 
12 11) 79/9 | 42;- @ 12)6Stewarts & Lioyds {1.| 72.6 { 4140 
12 0 | 47/9\| 274 636 4 aSummers (John) f1...| 43/9 14 410 % 
9 2|50/- | 28/6 4a 845 United Stee! £1...... 147/13 486 15 37 
14 111} 47/ Ady 34/- 6b} 2haVickers {1 .......... | 41/105 41.9 4 i 
16 Ol | TEXTILes "4 
17 Of} 30/43 | 19/6 6b 4 aBradford Dyers {1 ...) 23.9 810 3 
7 Te} 35/- | 20/9 76 3 aBrit. Celanese {1..:.. | 20/9 9 6.1 
17 31] 29/6 | 22/103} 63d} 2halCoats(J. & P.)f1..../ 24-243 (7 44 
9 51) 55/3 | 3/- 66 4 @Courtaulds {1 ....... 42 29 14137 
11 112) 34/14 24/6 | 5a $b Lanes, Cotton f1..... 27/9 19 1999 
16 1/| 36/0} | 28/- | 2a 10 &Patons & Baldwins {]) 30/6 8 49 
13 117 | | Moror & AIrcRArt 
12 11+} 22/11} A 645 ate Batish Aeroplane 10/--20/°6 2074 914 9 
16 Ol oe 103 4a 845 British Motor 5/-..... 8/104 9 6 18 I 
16 2 | 27/10), 21/3 | he — c'De Havilland { ae kk 26/6 259 Nil 
13 41) 60/- | 377- | a iFord Motor {1.......| 46/44 43 10} 3 8 4 
13 47} 73/6 | 43/14 5a 3 6 Hawker Siddeley {1..| 71/-* 75 * 4151 
10 311 52/9 | 33/6 25 c 3 eLeyland Motors{1.... 44/3 445 410 5m 
8 11/}133/1} | 71/3 | 12)5, 5 a@ Rolls Royce fl ...... 116/10}119 4) 218 8 
14 4f] 12/33 | 6/10} 12 ¢ 12 eStandard Motor 5/-..., 8/- 814/778 
ll 5f | | SHops & Stores 
12 3g 21/7) | 12/6 1746, 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..; 17/6 18 - | 316 4 
10 10/] 47/6 | 33/1 74a, 20 b Debenhams 10/- ..... 35/104 36 712 9 
8 56/9 | 36/1 4% b 15 aGt. Universal 5/-..... 40/1 403 17 82 
9 3 14/- | 92/- | 1730, 5 alLyons(j.) ‘A’ f1..... 1 93/9 93.9 | 416 0 
15 31} 16/- f 50 6 llgaMarks &Spen.*A’5/-.| 68/- 694) 3 8 6 
14 102} 71/9 | 55/- oy 20 qvetue® & Me isin: | 61/45 | 63.44 3:18 lid 
12 101 
14 1/7}139/- | 68/6 14 6 §«=_: Sta British Petroleum {1 105/- 1107} 2 14 3j 
13 311 93/5} 50/- Iga} 1345 Burmah{1.......... | 68/10} 7444 216 61 
16 51) £64 | £50 10 6 a Royal Dutch 100 f. ..| £62 {62s 2 80 
15 211158/9 (109/ 10t 5ta Shell R fl........ 142/6 145 312 0 
9 51, 4/6 | 26/9 5ta) 16§tb Trinidad L’holds S/-. «| 40/- | 4241/4 811 
14 103 SHIPPING 
14 12) 37/3 |} 25/1) ' 23aCunard {1 .......... 26/- | 26- |710 0 
ll 17) 61/- | 4/- 12 14 ¢Furness Withy {1....) 48/- 48 5 16 8 
38/6 | 274 13 3aP &O. Det. 1 rates « 32/3 | 336 | 415 & 





3 6 6 
+ Assumed average life approx. 1] years. § Less tax at 8. 6d. in £ ~ os Ta Boon rea £1. er 9 mi 9 3 4 3 
/ / owater ae f- | 54/3 31s 
| Prices, 1955 | TRUSTEE Price. | Price, | ‘Yield 56/3 | 43/9 4 @B.1.C.C. ae Pines _ 51/-* 53 -* 315 bm 
Prices, 1954 [1,5 Ito ok | 08/3 | 38/6 4 a Brit. Aluminium 1. | 52/6 | 52104 4 10 10 
den Dee 28 STOCKS AND Dec. 20, Dec. 28) Dec. 28, 61/3 | 47/10) 10talBrit. Amer, Tob. 10/-.| 57/10} 58 - 4 910 
High | Low | High | Low | [FOREIGN BONDS, 1955 | 1955 | 1955” | $64 1} | 34| 3 Canadian Pacific 925. | $60} | $60, 4 8 
a aes a: ie 31/4! 14 4a Decca Record 4/- ....| 42 439 (3 8 Ir 
£ s. d /44 | 23/7 a Rubber 10/ 24/3 | 24/74 513 9 
97} 90 94% | 19 rae 34% 165-69 9. 4 824 823 | 0 61 87/3 54/1 4 a Engl Elect. {1 62/9 64/9 32:3 
101g | 97% | 101g 87 ‘Ceylon 4%, “73-75 . 884 884 | 418 Ti 81/- 51/3 94 General Elect./1..... 61/9 63 44% 
793 713 15 61 IL.C.C, 5% Ste. 634 6354 | 414 6 65/10} art 8 toon, Tobacco f1..... 609 |618 3 
993 | % | 9 | 83 jiiverpool 3% oe 85 St ot: oe ISTE ($105 $3-T5ciinter. Nickel n.p.v....|$148 $147 411 0 
87} | SOk | 84 | 6 /M.Wer.“1'3% "34-2003 69) | 694 | 4 11 11. | 17 SS a ae en |515 3 
1044 | 100 | 1024 | 949 |Agric. Mort. 5% '59-89 97 | 97 |5 3 8! 38/6 | 24/104 6§a\MonsantoChemicais5/-| 27/6 | 279 4 1 1 
1093 | 71} 1223 | 91 Oe Tiesckceoks “| 107 i TH ees 81/3 60/3 12 ate & Lyle {1 ewes ct 65/6 65/9 5 0 6 
| 149 ores 205 Kees Mark 14 wei Investments £1 .| 64/- | 67/6 |4 3 % 
160 |Japan 5% 1907 urner & Newall {1 ..|109/6* {111/-* 410 1 
| 190 |Japan 54% Conv. ~— 249 6 al\Unilever {1 ........ 1/ 13/3 46 . 
5ta|United Molasses 10/-..| 39/- 395 512 %& 
ements Vie) ti | St 
eee ia | 2/ 73 11 6 
Prices, 1955 | | 4 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 3 28 poe oe 15 @\United Sua Betong £1) 65/3 | 57/6 9 1 
High | | _Low | (a) (6) (c) Amer. 10/-.... 8% | 4 3 0 
———SS === oo 80 6/- Bearer. ./125/— (126/53 | 718 6 
| 7 | 4 | f ' «» |Free State Geduld 5/-.| 74/44 | 74.74 Nil 
58/1} | 45/9 o> @Barclays fl ....-.... 8 12}0\Randfontein {1......| 47/9 | 47/6 |9 9 & 
76/15 | 55/48) Ie 6a s 4 24 c, 28 cLondon Tin 4/- ...... O/- |10/- 11 4 0 
89/3 | 70/9 18 ¢ 9 @Midland £1, full r: -| 11/9 | 71/99 |5 0 4 g 5G eee pte 46 '513 8 
87/- |-66/3 | 18¢ 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ f pd.| 68/9 | 69/3 |5 4 0 ae 
a) So | feb Seitiemac OU re 118 |B ad 
/- anders £1 ..... os 
58/6 | 45/- | 1b 5 aNat. Disc. Balla |e 13% 4 New York Closing Prices ~ 
60/- 46 /- 123¢ 6a Union meas a Bice | 474 | 47/6 |5 3 9 a a | the ec, 
40/14 | 31/3 4a 4 bBarc. (DC.0.) £1 ....| 33/6 | 33/6 | 319 7s Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. >) 98 
51/9 | 40/6 74d ere Bk. of India fi 42/- | 41/- |7 6 4 20 4 20 | 28 ¢ 4 - 
21 1 40 ¢ 1 & Gen. 19 19. 31 Balt. a 6 nm. Smel * ter. Paper.. 111 112} 
28° 20 5th tale ttl pa a at 1417 4 (canvBace mm Viscose :| 464 | 474 Nat. Dist. 208 | St 
65i | 41f (11247 Ta : Prudential ‘A’ Ls-+>| 41h | 414 | 4 6 0 BUY. Cent. ... 438 | 454 Ke ‘of Am... zo} = — neuen yan 
BREWERIES, Ju ans seesee Ss) DICE «eee s) OFF | GI_ poem «see 5 
141/- |116/3 | 104@ 33 &Bassf1.......... .-«{119/6* (119/-* | 7 4 17 ed wash Gen. Blec.....| 56 td. Oil of N.J. 1511 Ve 
/9 | 22/- 10} 6 | Disti 6/8 ........| 23/6* | 24/-* | 4.11 8 Stand. Gas...| § j wn. Motors . .| 459 S. Steel .. 20 58 
49/6 | 39/- 8@ 17 5Guinness 10/-;.......| 44/9 | 45/- |5 11 0 aT 53 | GE lGoodyear ....| 63. | 64 estinghouse. eo | St 
93/9 | 68/- | 14 1 a\Whithread ‘A’ Ord. £1, 68/6 | 68/6 16 2 7 Union nee nter, Nickel . 81} [Woolworth _- LS 
* Ex dividend. ¢ Free of tax. Gvoss yield. (¢) Interim fetes. b a ae 2) To earliest date. (/) '!'' 
egg (g} On 16-1%. (hk) Assumed saaasucioks , of final di ince Se 5 onda () To latest date. (”)-" 
5%. im) On 8%. (g) On 22-1%. (7) On sh (s} On 69%. tH On 13h On ee ol i ost On im On 14%. (#) On 124%. 
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37 
8 9 
133 
18 ) 4 
18 ly 
14 9 
10 5m 
3] | Unit 
lig 
a4 WORLD PRICES 
O48 dity Price Indicator : (') 
fi Serena... Literate 1952100 
{ Food coe verve OR EON SROs Be eae | ” 
: 2 Fibres oct avee& an See Cen 4 eee | ” 
9 Stale ......scc0seasheeanens aeeel tee 
14 9 Other itemS .....ccccceseeesenenes rs 
18 1] 
Ni! 
8 4 BRITISH WHOLESALE 
5 1 PRICES 
‘0 Sm Old series : 
8 * All art les coc eeesseeeoeeeresweeseoses 1938=1 0 
7 8 Food and tobacco .......0+eeeeeeee os 
Materials used in : June 30, 
6 4t Non food manufacturing Cooveevente 1949= 100 
29 Mechanical engineering. ..........+. i 
8 2 Electrical machinery........ese0se im 
6 0 Building and civil engineering....... * 
8 6 House building.......ccccsecccsece ra 
8 lld Commodities : 
Cotton, raw {*)..sccsscceesepeeeses ‘i 
43 Wedd. caw ..06 ivecddas cceeteiants 13 
6 64 Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future “6 
mn) Softwood, imported. .........eeee0. os 
2 0 Copper, ex-warehouse (#) .........+. by 
8 ll 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
» 0 Interim index : June 17, 
> 8 AB items . 0's is SécegseeSdee anes 1947 = 100 
> on an. 15, 
All items >. «.. 03 deck soe cod Rae ee aus 1952 = 100 
» 6 Food .. 65 bdve bun ceees sd anes ps 
Pad All items. 0. ic igsice ds Cents wee eue 1938 = 100 
ils Food... i0s0s.0sena uke peewee ‘ 
) 6m Rent and rat@te osu acbck tea oneee a 
} 10 Gothing .. i400 dviean bo el ae ers | a 
| 10 Puel and: lgtit: i355 sein i'icax pecs Ces ss 
4 Household durable goods..:........ e 
Tr Drink. ii ‘ss <gies shane ok Cae | ns 
9 Tabacco s.5 vviin ss cae es a eee Y 
3 j Purchasing power of £ (based on ail 
: consumer spending) (7)...........+. \1938 = 100 
3 UK TERMS OF TRADE (*) | 
0 Import prices : 
3 am thems 26s aa aS '1954= 100 
l Food, drink and tobacco ........... a 
6 Besic materials ... fot. icco dacs cuca i 
Ow Export prices : 
1 Me lds . sn ib hoa coon bee aces 
Oh All manufactures...........cee0e0e a 
8q Metals... idan sce ehs x kcetal aU 
6 Engineering products .........ssee- ‘i 
; Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ ie 
Terms of trade : 
0 Ratio of import to export prices. .... bs 
6 SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
6 Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952—100 
: . UK WAGES | 
_ eekly wage rates : June 30, 
AR worketS . 45 schgiavsdeons 1947 = 100 
MOR... ...0dpnusetehadde “cuneeus 
Women .. . . iss suieas se ic oan Goce Beet 
m Weekly earnings: (®) 29 . 
C, All workers....... s. d 
: Men ine eerer sen saen aces . da 
: Wren crnsrecamme gels tat 
} Oct. 
5 All wc rkers.. = 5 
Be ore eee eet Pec 
t+ BB. . -POOmea . uw... cee teeeteeeente 
(*) 
i and subsequen 
i Into account. 


mdon and C 
July 1, 1954, 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
OVERSEAS 


Prices and Wages............... This week 
Production and Consumption Dec. 10th 

I, wnbcenanesssatvctintere Dec. 17th 
Exsernal Trade..........06000.2 Dec. 24th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 15th 








Dec. 14 






























1952 1953 1954 
mid-June 

99 89 99 
99-5 | 93-2 119-6 
98-5 | 87-0 83-7 
100-0 80-0 | 81-5 
_ 96-3) B9| 93-5 

Monthly averages 

1952 | ©1953 1954 
323-1 | 523-4 325-4 
291-9 315-9 314-6 
162-1 145-8 143-5 
149-9 145-7 150-4 
165-4 155-2 | 160-5 
133-6 | 130-4} 131-4 
130-6 128-7; 130-7 
171-9 140-6 155-0 
147-9 171-1 160-8 
282-8 199-1 197-9 
158-0 144:1 145-0 
220-7 217-6 213-4 
136 140 143 
102-6 105-8 107-7 
105-4 111-3 114-2 
221 228 232 
221 233 239 
122 129 134 
259 253 255 
197 207 216 
294 286 284 
255 256 257 
386 387 387 
42 42 41 
113 100 100 
100 96 100 
123 102 100 
105 103 100 
105 103 100 
105 102 100 
98 100 100 
110 98 100 
108 97 100 
‘100-0 77-5 86-1 
130 136 142 
129 134 140 
133 140 146 
151 11; 160 1} 171 9 
178 6| 189 2] 204 5 
96 4] 102 5; 108 2 
285 301 323 
259 274 296 







100 

116: 
84- 
87- 

100- 


| NOW 


Sept. 


323- 
308: 


143- 
151 
161: 
132: 
131: 


143 


i41 
147 


MoOAWC BOAIMA OO 


World Trade 


Prices and Wages 


1954 
Dec. 21 


115-5 


84-5 | 
86-8 | 
102:2 | 


1954 
Oct. 
324- 
308 - 
144- 
154- 
167- 
132: 
132- 


158- 
151- 


147: 
242: 


101 
101 
100 


101 
99 
101 


96:5 


144 
142 
148 


171 9 
204 5 


108 2 


CHM OOW NOURD WA 


From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (*) 
tly to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, 1955, onwards the pro , 
(*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D, Allen for the 
tee ambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well 
en = riovements, (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. ) 
) Revic (*) This series has been revised in light of new information published in the blue book on “ National Income and Expenditure, 
ised figures for November 29, all items 95, food 91-2, and fibres 78-0. 


Western Europe 


Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 


Western Europe 
Prices and Money Supply ear 17th 


United States .......ccccccccees 


eee eee eee eneeeee 


This week 


Dec. 


Cc. 








1955 (*) Fag 
Dec. 28 | Dec. 6 | Dec. 13 | Dec. 20 | Dec. 28 
| | 

100 % | %-| 8&8 | 
116-3] 91:8) 989-9} 88-9) 897 
84-2] 78-9| 78-8| 79-8| _179-9 
87-4] 105-2} 106-9} 107-3; 108-2 
105-4 112-3| 110-5| 110-8} 111-3 

1955 

Nov Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov 
326-2] 337-9| 338-1| 340-5] 343-0 
312-5] 312-3| 312-6} 321-3 | 325-6 
144-1] 156-5 | 155-9| 153-1} 153-1 
154-4] 173-4| 175-4| 173-2} 174-6 
166-9] 190-3| 193-9} 189-7/ 192-8 
133-1] 138-6; 139-5; 139-4| 139-8 
132-5] 138-7 | 139-4} 139-4] 139-7 
157-5] 152-4| 150-5| 143-8] 138-2 
140-6] 142-0) 129-5| 130-9) 131-2 
244-3] 410-6| 422-2| 360-0) 350-9 
150-9] 155-3| 156-0| 156-1| 156-3 
236-8] 306-7| 322-3] 306-7| 319-7 
145 149 150 152 154 
109-2] 112-5] 113-2| 114-4] 116-2 
116:9| 122-4] 123-6| 125-9] 128-0 
235 242 243 246 250 
245 256 259 264 268 
135 138 138 139} 140 
255 255 255 256 258 
221 231 235 236 244 
283 286 287 291 300 
257 260! 261) 261 261 
387 388| 388) 388 397 
40 39 39 39 38 
101 102 103 103 104 
102 97 96 98 100 
101 105 105 105 104 
100 102 103 3 103 
100 102 103 04 104 
99 103 105 107 107 
101 103 104 104 105 
99 99 100 99 98 
101 100 100 100} 101 
110-4] 129-9} 138-1} 148-9] 135-5 
144 153 153 153 154 
142 151 152 152 152 
148 155 156 156 157 


Figures up to July, 1953, relate to deliveréd prices 





10th 


24th 


tion of copper sold at fixed prices has been taken 


(*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market 


Pops.” 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 









|-Nether- | _ 
Italy | lands | Norway | Swede: 










Ireland 





Austria | Belgium | Denmark! France FR Greece 





















































, ses og } Me EL Foe Tupeaeairs aise ee es ee Me pect See Rerica. , ‘ — 
PNB is 3 yng cece enaaese 108° 82 | 78 | go| 1594 132 | 76 101 | 89 | 81 | og 
ME ti. 184 4] at | 13 951 | 193 142 162} 144 a; oil 
OGG isdn cwks thease. 210 124 | 132 | 139 282 236 | 145 176 | 159 1) 115 iT 
1955, May ..... eile ee. a 232 134] mel er 332 255 } ian 199 165 151 128 
Rig, AER tea eee 251 136 132 | 158 333 255 | 190 182 165 128 
Bina Gecease sce 230 120 88 145 317 Oh to bs 200 167 110 67 
s (MN Soca See 233 132 | 133 120 316 | 250 wa 166 168 150 Lie 
55  ORMOMNIOT Sc eus sss s de i 139 | 151 | 341 | 250 | ‘aes obs 176 | 170 12 
a 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE 
mn. mn. mn. | ‘000 mn mn. | mn. | mn, +000 mn. | mn, | mn. n an 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs | kroner | francs | D. marks | drachmas*) £ | lire | guilders | kroner kroner fT, 
calendar months ane = . A LT a ee ee — — 
IMPORTS (c.i.?.) 
ei sed ce ee a i Se 3 e 
i } j } ; i 
WR os Litrk ce teagns 1215 1,922 135 | 3-84 505 | 1:24 3:45/ 0:94) 118 99; 174] 195 ta 
S008... Gesecdciseicced 1,106 | 10,094 573 | 121-52 1,334 592-64) 15:28 | 124-75 | 738 | 543 680} 124-3 wp 
$6 cis occ eeasaysos 1,416 | 10,624 | 669 | 126-84 1,611 | 823-1| 14-99] 125-05 | 891 | 606 766 | 1-6 2 
100K Wig sc. oi ries 1,760 | 11,732 | 623 | 139-81 1,914 | 1,119-2| 17-00 | 146-67 921 655 835 | 1173 to 
MOM rocs seats ios eq 1,841 | 11,074 | 653 | 146-94 | 1,947 | 1,189-5| 15-19 | 146-26 | 1,029 683 810 | 142-4 xcs 
cs eek hae 1,829 | 11,533 674 | 123-92} 2125) 896-3] 16:50| 141-65| 1,065 | 568 727 | 100-5 " 
5 aap ss La acs Bos ~< {1 28871 Ba2 615 | 133-68} 2,033) 915-4] 14-22 | 134-28 | 936 | 581| 808; 100-4 : 
» September ........... | GAD 666 | 125-17} 2134]... 16-19 | | 1,058 | 663 874 | 100-9 
i L ee —-~ - —~ —_ — - — _ = t _— —_ — - 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
te oe eS rt ee ae en eee eee “ me. 
1998... ci. csaxeeodsorer 102° 1,806 | 128 2-55 468 | 0-94 2-02} 0-88 | 87 | 65 154 12-1 
3955. oscsdeennas a eee 1,099, 9,414 | 608 | 117-24) 1,542| 282-14| 9-50| 17-50 | 672 303; 638 4 
3956 «5 cks epee s eens 1,521 | 9,597 | 546 | 126-03} 1,837 | 376-0) 9-59 | 85°24 | 755 47/685 18-2 
| i i } } | 
2955, Mawiss. £10855 pees | 1473 | 10,175 | 585 | 137-30} 2,165| 246-7; 8-10} 94-42 | 751 334 144 «58-9 
6 (UM laa 1519} 11,977|  632| 139-96] 2013] 206-5 7-51 | 95-17 865 368 714.645 
. Habe eae | 1575 | 9,454 | 578 | 133-61| 2,159] 163-2 8-79 | 104-02 163 352 750 50-5 
5 aga has se | 1453} 10,319 | 657 | 127-41 | 2,003| 179-0 7-91 98-76 810 370| 776! 555 
» September........... Mr a 4 575 | 115-34} 2,121 oe 9-8) %.. 990 405 | 716 62:9 
_——————————— ee a ae ak Lt ea meee 4 agony apapeeess | | ——, ' 
BALANG _ 8 
— Ne Nn a te Re aaah ace Me rae RN ee ne Bee ae ee RS CTR ee ee ee a ree ner Pl 
YOSR ii cpcescnc ieee cael l~- we 8) — tl — £98) + | 0-34 el eee mt. 6 |- i - ot BB. 
1963". . .abdcbsdbu dem weeks — 7) —_680|— 65| — 4-28) + 208 | —310-5% — 5-78 | —47-25|— 66| — 240) 42 | — 31°9 
IGF ka. in URS ceed enibbes _— % | —1,027| — 123| — 0-81 | + 226 | —447-1| — 5-40 | —39-81| — 136) — 259) -— 81 — 354 
| i i j 
1968, May cc csess cs sabnec — 287|—1557|— 38| — 2-51) + 251 | —872-5 | — 8-90 | —52:25| — 170|— 321|-— 91) — 58-4 Te 
Ne day. bean enS | — 32214 903|-— 21] — 6-98| 4+ 66| —983-0| — 7-68 | —S1-09| = 164 | = 315|— 36|- 119 
es Re ae | — 254) -—2,079'— 96) + 9-69) + 34| —733-1| — 7-71 | —37-63|— 302); — 216) + 25 - 10 . 
AME Sake foes ck |— 314|— 933|- 58|—6-27|— 30| —134-4| — 6-31 | —35-52)-— 47) — 2)- 32 - 4% 
» September ........... }—- 49) .. | — MM} — 983} -- 13]... — 6-35 ie ee 53;'— 98 — 3-0 
nee eenaneion PP neat re ae © SRW ae RT SS » = — —— ae. Wane fdser ae : SSS See —— —— 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (* (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS és 
ee, on eee oe i ee Beer ee “te ] en gE a ey, oe Dew ee tone Ore eae Ee A = 
S900 eas sere | 2445 93 Bes sh Oa 19 | sg} 118; 100 94 2 
19GS . cv iatieen levis hice 207 | 116 169 | B39 eR ill 175 156 141; 118 15 
IGA |. bos hihe shanndad se 288 | 128 206 | 129 | ont ee 108 180 196 161 | 136 . 
| | : an 
$986; Mae, 5 2.bat vase cces 373 133 | 149 et sk. 117 210 196 175 | agit oe 
ems coke Caner? 395 | 126 it 1997{ jay mi. 104 207 220 ee |} 
> SE a eae 395 | iM; ... 129 426 aS 113 204 230 144 | | 
9 ROG cs vke ee kberins 402 129 142 402 sie 9T an 201 159 | 141 ; = 
» September ...... See 422 | ee 129 426 Ja ot wa co S 172 | L 
{ } a os —=> 
EXPORTS ¥ ‘yaad 
es eR net ee OR Re Ee GRRE oe oS Bon, od oe ee eR 
NODE cos sys gctannesades | 185 | at al 505 * 136 100 156 123 11 i 
OBS. ci. : « nassaeh Batic ok | 270 145 208 209 TOE tec 183 150 144 145 i. 
MOS vith cara | 330 158 224 | 243 910; ... 196 163 344 166 159 
c «107 
16, May. ccisscedoes: 354 149 ly 969] 2131]... 154 174 349 150 657.4 
Mla uae Seas cece 365 174 \} 242 n{ 266| 1048| ... 143 185 402 169 , i . 
eh eee pee: 383 el a 260; 118| ... 171 197 366 151 0 \d 
te ORE | 350 i | CR ee aS | ou ~ 165 a7 1 
” « SaMROMURME. csi asa aes | 400 lo | 225 | 1,109 a shed Sos 179: . 


*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured with the following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mil | 

Ireland and Sweden, electricity and nmulaeaae gas; and Austria, cniiiaciueed gas. Germany udes West Berlin. (*) Special trade (enc ~~ 
re-exports) with the exception of Ireiand which covers general trade with Se eee Se Belgium includes Luxemburg. Italy timated 
Trieste. (*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma= 1,000 old » nd million drachmas. (*) 1937. (°) 1936: estimat 

for territory corresponding to Western Germany. (*) Average for second quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


eo a nuded December 17th there was an 
Sa fcit (after allowing for Sinking 
a. of 143,000 compared with a deficit of 
a z 38 (0 the previous week and a deficit of 


62 e = OU the corresponding period of last 
14 N t enditure “ below-line” last week 


at cs 000, bringing the total cumulative 
385,000 (£571,303,000 in 1954-55). 


pril 1, | A 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 954 955 [ended | ended 





7'000 mate, to to Dec. | Dec. 
_ 1955-56 | Dec. > | Dec. 17,] 18, 17, 
A 1954 | 1955 
















i 1954 1955 





















































































e 
a se Revenue 877,400] 627,864 | 668,642] 17,808) 18,590 
a. — 136,000] 45,400, 42,900] 1,800) 1,900 
r, Meath Duties 185,000] 130.900' 126,900] 4,000' 3,300 
BB ns 74,000} 52,570 1,600) 1,400 
Profits Tax EPT. 180,000], 128,100; 146,300] 2,700) 2,400 
xcess Profits Levy 25,000 1,050) 200 
ae ecla Contrit } 
0.5 tn and other $ 1,000} - | i 
4:3 nland Revenue qa ce 
16 il Inland RK | 
1:3 ustoms. . 1131, 700} 811, 312) "$41, 48} 20,521, 21,763 | 
2-4 bxcise .. 811.050] 550,488 606,700] 5,070 5,760 | 
0-5 
0-4 ie 
0-9 Ex 
Motor Du 20,040 | 235,514)... | 
PO (Net Receipt a 8,450, 9,250] 2850, 250 
Broadcast I s 25,000] 12,600) 14,800] ... 
a Sundry | 24,000] 20,761; 26,402] ... “14s | 
2-1 Misceila 175,000} 114,193, 113,160 6. 631 | 
+ cra, p00) 2687,166 | 51,705 56,461 
Ord. Expenditure 
oo) Debt Interest 600,000 ons.138} 457,375 386 
4-5 ae ents to N Ire . 
V5 land E x sole juer 53,000 31,957 37,148 eve eee 
55 Other Cons. Fund 10,000] 5,346 6,489 1 198 
3 Supply Services . .'3898,850 f2420,722 2482,575) 73,400, 75,100 
id Total............. 561,850 /2063,758 2983,587 
Sinking Fund 36,000 24.910 24.730 
| Ze " hasse tine " Surplus 
+9 — line * Net. E xpendi 
+4 MG coset ccesicéctemene 
7 Total Surplus or Deficit... .. a 
Bi Na@ Receipts from : ! 
9 ee anorel Certificates. . . a3 | 1,458 
0 avings Certificates ....... 1, 
Defence Bonds ........,0 soo 33 537 1,675 1,005 
1 FLOATING DEBT 
15 (£ million) 
ll Treasury Bills 
. Date os 
Tender Tap 
= 1954 
Dec. 18..... 3,440-0 | 1,727-1 
os 1955 
07 Sept. 17... 3450-0 
39 Reins. 
12 a ies 
7 Oct. 8..... | 3,480-0 | 2,025-9] 260-2 
[5 » = noses 5,470-0 | 1810-2] 272-3 5,554-8 
39 » 22... 5,440-0 | 1868-5] 272-3 5,580-7 
ae 
+++» | 3,440-0] 1871-¢] 959-3 5,574-6 
Nov 5... 3450-0 
‘++ | 9950-0) 1834-1) 253-8 538-1 
— » Hesse. | 3470-0 | 1806-2) 949-9 S06. 
: » Wn. 500-0 | 1856-5] 234-2 5,640-7 
PB Bene, >, 520-0 | 1854-7] 271-4 6,648-1 
7 3 ad 
Fs - i o 250-0 | 1891-25 248-2 5669-3 
| mene 5,530-0 | 1936-1] 251-0 5,717°1 
‘+ 5,550-0 | 1992-4] 237-9 5,762-1 








balances were available on Wednesday at Allotment | Rate* 
down to 2 per cent, and by Thursday’s 
1954 91 Day s. d >A 
close at 3} per cent. But 4} per cent has | ,'), a90-6 os te a 
been paid for loans extending into 
1955 
January. . 
; ¥ Sept. 23 280-0 61 5-14 69 
The Treasury bill rate in New York ” » 280-0 $1 5-33 i) 
this week rose further above the official |, ; 270-0 o +s es 
rediscount rate of 24 per cent, from 2.618 = ae 260- Ot 81 4-99 51 
per cent to 2.688 per cent. = te | take 
_——— 
LONDON MONEY RATES 91 Day | 63 Day 
Nov. 4| 200-0 | 60-0 81 11-65 4e, 
11 | 220-0 | 50-0 82 0-43 41 
Bank rate (irom % Discount rates % 18 | 240-0 | 50-0 82 1-18 66 
3%, 24/2/55) Bank bills : 60 days 44-44 25 | 2350-0 | 60-0 82 0-88 61 
rates (max) Smonths 44-44 
ankS .......0005 24 4 months 44-44 Dec. 2 ate-¢ es 81 §-60 8s 
Discount houses .. months 44-4 - - A 
ots 16 | 220-0 | 60-0 81 §-22 69 
Money Day-to-day... 2}-4 Fine trade bills: — 
Short periods... .. 23 “t Smonths 5-5} 23 280-0 82 9-13 73 
Treas. 2months 4 nats 5G * On Dec. 23rd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 4d. 
$months 4% Gmonths 5-6 | secured 68 per cent, higher tenders being allotted fa full Tho 
offering yesterday was for {260 million. 
* Call money. t Alictment an to {230 million. 










United States $.. | 2-78-2-82 
Canadian 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS ‘ 


(£ million) 
THE money market has been dominated 

in the past week by preparation for the 
year-end stringency this weekend, which 
is expected to be particularly acute. On 
Friday last the market raised the Treasury 













; a 
bill rate to over 4% per cent ; and through pict ie staciniien mr 1,751-7 | 1,880-8 | 1,889-6 
the week discount houses have had con- Notes in banking dept.. 23-6 19-6 10-7 
siderable recourse to loans from the Bank | Govt: debt and securities | 1,771-2 | 1,896-3 | “TS 
at the penal rate. The offer at the tender Gold coin and bullion... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
comprised exclusively three months’ bills, | ©°™ °ther ‘ban gold coin. +e +9 +e 
though those dated Friday of this week Banking Department : 
were at 90 days, owing to the incidence ee aioli 15-41 18-3 | 12-0 
of Good Friday. Treasury special account. . 9-6 3-2 3-2 
Credit supplies were very short immedi- Beaker. Vang se Sete nee at wet Gs 
ately before the holiday (except at the Total ..coc.ccccscececees | 367-49 314-3 | 332-2 
brief Saturday session); the Bank gave a | “GotSiient......... 335-8 | 282-4 | 282-7 
moderate amount of special aid on the i es... 8-9 1 31-7 
Thursday, and on the Friday one or two | PiMfes-svscercerssecees | UeS 2) ee 
houses took a very small amount of money 26-1 “9 13-1 
at Bank rate. On both Wednesday and | « prosortion” ............ % cai: ae 





Thursday of this week a number of |~S Government debt is fil. 015,100, capital 14,555,000 
houses took loans from the Bank, for | Fiduciary issue raised from £1,850 million to £1,900 million 
the customary seven days. The | December 14, 1955 

amounts involved were described as 

moderate ; the Bank return shows an in- TREASURY BILLS 

crease in discounts and advances in the 
week to Wednesday last of £26.6 million, 
to £37.7 million. This week’s borrowing | Date of 
has been in part precautionary ; overnight | 14 | 








Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 








Average Allotted : 
Rate of at Max. 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


December 28 Decunbar 20 Dessnber 21 | | Desenibes 22 Decenbar 23 | December 24 | December 28 



















2-80}-2-808 | 2-80-2-808 | 2-803-2- 2- 80} 
SD vides nas 2-80-2-805 2-804-2- 804 | 2- oh 2. 808 oF 2. 2-404 200 O42. rahe 20 4 -2- 80% 
bueetevel . 9813-982 | 9813-982 | 982 i 2054 

os ~12-25§)12-24§--12-25} 12- 2} -12- A, hy: 24 -12- 6 7 Lint a 1a:24 - th 12: 


ut. '139-75- 139-7 5 po *65- \139 
39: 825 139-80 39-77 139-70, 


: 130. -65 
Serre ° . i10-62}-10-63 |10-62§-10-63)'10-634-10-654)10-63)—10-634,10- 634-10°¢ 3 10- 62}-10-63 
- 844) 11-75-11-73}) 11-73-11- ae 11-72$-11-73 oe 72 ao a ‘1l- Soi ‘a 7 ~1i-71} 
Esc. .. . : 80-00-80-10  80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 80- 
enters ‘758-1759 | 1756}- 17578 | | 17553-1756} “1755-1756. “1755-1758. iiss ites 


















Bic ccsvs . . i14-51g-14- 51h 14-51}-14-52 | 14-52-14-52} 14-51}-14-52 pee SS aed | 19338 
Bis sapere 19-333-19-34 |19-35§—-19- 33} 19-33§-19- 335},19-33 19- 339/19-334- 
Fas 20-01-20-01}! 20-01-20-01}; 20-0 ~20- 014! 20-0 “20-014! 20-01-20. -01}) Bot 
One Month Forward Rates 
‘we fic. pm | }-fc pm | #ie.pm | Je. pm | j-fe.pm | fe. pm 
he. pm | he. pm | he pm | Fhe ike pm | y-ke. pm 
1 pm-par 1 pm-par pm-par pm-par pm-par | ee-rer 
2}-2c. pm | 24-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm | 2}- pm 
ccecccceveees #1 pm + pm i pm eo | pm 
ss evhescowuacaens 5 pm | 2}-ljc. pm 24-2c. pm 2j-2c. pm | 2 . pm pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk........ iain as Die 1}-Ipf. pm | 1}-fpf. pm 1j-#pf. pm | 1-$pf. pm 1-$pf. pm | Ipf. pm-par 
Italian Lire........ iénnetiaue ess] 2 pm-par 1 pm-I dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis pm-1l dis 
Swedish Kr. .......... esvceeces 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 
Danish Kr. .......--seeessereeses eS Pee | Peso ue | patos ae | Peeah om a i 
Norwegian Kr....... gitewewe oe Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par~26 dis Par-—26 dis Par-2% dis Par-26 dis 
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...acentre of agriculture and light industry, serving 
one of South Africa’s most extensive coalfields. 
Illustration shows the newly built Post Office. Our 
branch in Dundee has provided banking facilities of 
na fe se * Vi every description for over 65 years. 


']*.) THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 








a io HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE - LOMBARD STREET - EC4 

Cis tes el. \ 

Oe re ‘ ‘ Over 670 Offices in Africa Our 93rd Year 
pete 1 4 ’ 








The Business Mans 







Gateway to Australia 





ey 










If you are considering establishment in Australia or extending 
your trading activities to this important market you are invited 
to make your preliminary enquiries of the National Bank. By 
using the Bank’s extensive facilities you can obtain all the 
data necessary for the launching of a successful enterprise. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 
OVER 780 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS £283 MILLION 
Your best introduction to Australia 


complete 
Insurance protection 
and service 


“ 


Head Offices: 





1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 
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THE 
PERFECTED PENSION 


POLICY 


preserves the right to the full 


rate of Bonus declared on a 
normal With Profit Policy — 
yet guarantees that, at matur- 
ity, the average rate of bonus 
will not be less than a specified 


minimum. 


Full details of this policy, which represents a new 
departure in life assurance, can be 
obtained from:— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Estab'ished 1635 — 
48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANsion House 148! 





Habib Bank Limited 


tstablisned 1941 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capita! ... .. Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31 1954 Pak Rs. 431,800,000 


With a network of 58 branches in all the important trade 
centres of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is 
in a position to assist those desiring to establish contacts for 
exports or imports. The Bank’s services are always available 
for any banking requirements :n Pakistan. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle ali foreign eyes a 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH : 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


: BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


CER PAGERS Bm Seger is 





KMEDITKASSEN 
Chustania Bank og Medildasse 


Established 1848 
The oldest Joint Stock Bank in Norway 
TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 





YOUR SAVIN’. ; 


per annum from 
Interest date of investment. 
oye Tax paid 
oe ; 





TEMPERANCE 


The Gatewy To Sewiy PERMANENT 





223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I, 
Phone : Regent 7282 





BUILDING SOCIETY 


Branches throughout the Country 
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In the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Qverseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 
gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor 
THE RIGHT HON LORD BICESTER 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL tXCHANGE, LONDON. 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
AND EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE SUSINESS AR: TRANSACTED 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 





TRADING 
OVERSEAS 


.... with Canada or the 
West Indies ? 


The Prank of Nova Scotia 
through 430 Branches across 
Canada and 30 in the West 
Indies provides every facility 
for handling your banking 
needs. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established in Canada tn 1832 with Limited Liability 
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The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
MORE THAN 700. OTHER OFFICES 


aad Founded: 1866 













SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


HEAD OFFICE : 
CAPITAL : 





OSAKA, JAPAN. 
¥ 2,500 ,000,000 











A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches & worldwide correspondents 











SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


TAIPE! REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


TAIPEI, FORMOSA 
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taffordshire 
for pottery... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Staffordshire for pottery. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in ali parts of the 
world, fostering progress ... establishing confidence. All types of 

modern insurance are transacted by this old established 


Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 


ring your insurance requirements up-to-date. xe 


. the World and His Wife choose 


YORKSHIRE 


WN 
* Your family’s comfort and happiness depend so much 
on your earnings. A guaranteed income is the I N S { R A NC K e | t d 
best way of ensuring that they will be taken care is 4 om iP a ! vy 


of if anything happens to you. The “‘ Modern 


Protection” Life Policy can provide a Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


tax-free income for as little as £6 a year. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 








BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 











Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/3321 







Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 
Cable Address: “‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 
Augsburg Office: 37, Maxim.lians::asse 





Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053/820 










~ 79 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 





THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 350 Branches’and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 
You are invited to contact the London Office 


or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with imited liability » New Zealand) 
London Office: Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 
Manager: A. R. Frethey. General Manager: 
Asst. Manager: A. B. Abel. R. D. Moore. 
Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji) Apia (Samoa). 
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SNAPE ERN Een ewwerr ere 










.-.acentre of agriculture and light industry, serving 
one of South Africa’s most extensive coalfields. 
Illustration shows the newly built Post Office. Our 
branch in Dundee has provided banking facilities of 
every description for over 65 years. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE - LOMBARD STREET - EC4 
Over 670 Offices in Africa 

















Our 93rd Year 


The Business Man's 


Gateway to Australia 


GUT eo 
COMPANY 


LIMITED 


for 
complete 
‘Insurance protection 
and service 










If you are considering establishment in Australia or extending 
your trading activities to this important market you are invited 
to make your preliminary enquiries of the National Bank. By 
using the Bank’s extensive facilities you can obtain all the 
data necessary for the launching of a successful enterprise. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 
OVER 780 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS £283 MILLION 
Your best introduction to Australia| 








+ 










Head Offices: 










1 North John St. | 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL2 | LONDON E.c3 
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THE 
PERFECTED PENSION 


POLICY 


preserves the right to the full 








rate of Bonus declared. on a 
normal With Profit Policy — 











yet guarantees that, at matur- 









ity, the average rate of bonus 


R REDITRASSEN 


Established 1848 


will not be less than a specified 





minimum. 





Full details of this policy, which represents a new 
departure in life assurance, can be 
obtained from:— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


— Estab'ished 1835 — 
48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANsion House 148! 










The oldest Joint Stock Bank in Norway 














TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 





OSLO — NORWAY 












Habib Bank Limited 


tstablisned 1941 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capita! ... ... Pak Rs. 30,000,000 , 

Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 YOUR savin 
Paid-up Capital Ke .. PakRs. 15,000,000 

Reserve Funds .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 





Deposits as on Dec. ‘31 1954 Pak Rs. 431,800,000 


With a network of 58 branches in all the important trade 
centres of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is 
in a position to assist those desiring to establish contacts for 
exports or imports. The Bank’s services are always available 
for any banking requirements :n Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH ; 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
BRANCHES : 

RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the 
World 


per annum from 
Interest date of investment. 

(Income Tax paid 

by the Society) 


TEMPERANCE 


The Gateway ToSewiy PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 
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|) 9 THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





Established in Canada tn 1832 with Limited Liability 
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The answer is aavailable from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


{INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
MORE THAN 700 OTHER OFFICES 


- Founded: 1866 


SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 
















HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN. 
CAPITAL : ¥ 2,500,000,000 
















A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches & worldwide correspondents 










SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


TAIPE! REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


TAIPEI, FORMOSA 
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<P taffordshire 
for pottery... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Staffordshire for pottery. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress ... establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. x 


... the World and His Wife choose 


1 £ 
~ The YORKSHIRE 
* Your family’s comfort and happiness depend so much 
on your earnings. A guaranteed income is the I NS U R A N C KE Co mpc l hr Vv L td 


best way of ensuring that they will be taken care 


of if anything happens to you. The “ Modern 
Protection” Life Policy can provide a Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


. i little as £6 a year. 
tax-free income for as little as £6 a year Dinitbas aid Heenan dimating dedinth 


THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK Since iis establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 


Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 

7 country’s development. Information supplied by 

over 350 Branches’and Agencies provides current 

oe . data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 

Every description of Domestic and which is freely available to all with present or 


Foreign Banking Business transacted projected interests in the Dominion. 
You are invited to contact the London Office 


—eeeeeeee or the Head Office 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Fauthaber-Strasse BANK OF 


Cable Addrsss: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz NEW ZEALAN D 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Teiex No. 06/2217 
(Incorporated with imited liability n New Zealand) 


Au sbur : ~~ London Office: Head Office: 
gsburg Office 37, Maxim.lians:iasse 1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” . Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053/820 

E.C.4. New Zealand. 
Manager: A. R. Frethey. General Manager: 
Asst. Manager: A. BE. Abel. R. D. Moore. 


, Branches also in 
79 Branches Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 


Correspondents throughout the World Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji) Apia (Samoa). 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS—SCOTTISH INDUSTRY’S GOOD YEAR 


LORD ROWALLAN’S SURVEY OF NATION’S 


The One Hundred and Thirtieth Annual 
General Meeting of the Proprietors of The 
National Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
in the Bank’s Head Office on December 
22nd,. the Right Honourable Lord Rowallan, 
KBE, MC, TD, DL, the Governor of the 
Bank, presiding. 


The Governor said: I have to report with 
great regret the recent death of the Right 
Honourable Lord Inverforth, PC, who had 
been an Extraordinary Director since 1949. 
His Lordship, whose career was one of the 
romances of Scottish industry, was a good 
friend of the Bank and we shal] miss him 
much. I am, however, happy to say that his 
son, the present Lord Inverforth, has accepted 
an invitation to join the Extraordinary Board, 
and later in the Meeting you will be asked to 
confirm this appointment, as well as that of 
Mr L. Harper Gow, who has also agreed to 
become an Extraordinary Director following 
his resignation on grounds of health from the 
Ordinary Board, of which he had been an 
esteemed Member since 1941. We all hope 
that he will derive benefit from the wider 
leisure he now enjoys. Last year I referred 
to the impending retiral from the position of 
General Manager of Mr J. Allan Brown, who 
had served in that capacity with marked 
distinction during the previous eight years. 
In accordance with their then expressed 
intention, the Directors have since appointed 
him to the Ordinary Board, where his wise 
counsels have been much appreciated. 


SIR ANDREW McCANCE’S APPOINTMENT 


To fill the vacancy caused by Mr Gow’s 
resignation, the Directors were fortunate in 
securing the services of Sir Andrew McCance, 
DL, DSc, LLD, FRS, Glasgow. Apart from 
his expert knowledge of the steel industry, 
Sir Andrew brings to the deliberations of the 
Ordinary Board a wide experience of men 
and affairs, and I have much pleasure in 
introducing him to you. In due course you 
will be invited to confirm the appointments 
of Mr Brown and Sir Andrew McCance. I 
must also refer to another loss which the 
Bank has sustained through the death of 
Mr William Carnegie which occurred on 
November 27th last, just after the Report 
and Accounts had gone to Press. Mr 
Carnegie joined the Bank at its Forfar Office 
‘in 1880 and rose to be General Manager, 
a post which he filled with distinction and 
from which he retired in 1930, since. when 
he has continuously occupied a seat on the 
Extraordinary Board. While to many in the 
Bank’s service today he is merely a name, 
he will be remembered with respect and 
affection by all who knew him. 


THE BANK’S ACCOUNTS 


At first glance, the Balance Sheet now pre- 
sented might suggest a recession of business, 
for the totals are £7 million less than they 
were a year ago. You will, however, recall 
that in dealing with the 1954 figures I 
remarked that the Deposits, then 
£112,500,000, included certain moneys of a 
temporary character, and it is not in any 


way surprising that for 1955 these Deposits 
should have fallen to £105 million odd: even 
so they are still £9 million above the 1953 
figures. Notes in Circulation have again 
risen, this time by £400,000 to £11,900,000. 
On the other side of the picture, Advances 
and Bills Discounted, together £24,800,000, 
show a reduction of £5 million. Although 
some part of this reflects an initial response 
*to the Chancellor’s policy of Credit Restric- 
tion, in which connection I shall have more 
to say later on, the major proportion was 
effected through the repayment of borrow- 
ings by certain of the Nationalised Industries 
and through fluctuations in the normal course 
of business, and here I should tell you that 
in the light of future lending commitments, 
all fully justifiable in the national interest, it 
is doubtful whether the whole of the reduc- 
tion now seen can be held during the coming 
year. 


INVESTMENTS 


Investments in British Government Securi- 
ties stand at £51,300,000, which is only 
£2 million less than in 1954, but on this 
occasion you will observe we have adopted 
a new valuation formula which, having regard 
to the very heavy depreciation current on gilt- 
edged stocks, need not occasion any surprise. 
Neither need it cause anxiety, because all 
these investments have fixed maturity dates, 
and with more than half falling due within 
the next ten years it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that the deficiency of £1,900,000 or so 
will all be recovered in due time and in the 
ordinary cuurse of business. You will, I am 
sure, agree that the risk of incurring sub-: 
stantial losses through forced sales is remote, 
and in this connection I would direct special 
attention to the fact that our cash resources, 
amounting to over £45 million, are more 
than 38 per cent of our liabilities to the 
public in the form of Deposits and Note Cir- 
culation, In the past, reference has been 
made to the part played by the Bank in the 
finance of international trade, and I would 
point out that Acceptances, Endorsements, 
Guarantees and other obligations undertaken 
on behalf of our customers still stand at the 
substantial total of £6 million. 


It will not have escaped your notice that 
despite a welcome reduction in Income Tax 
the Profits at £336,000 are £6,000 down. 
This drop in earrtings reflects first, the smaller 
funds available to the Bank during the year, 
the second, the increase in overheads, par- 
ticularly in salaries, which following negotia- 
tions with the Staff Representatives were 
up-graded substantially with effect from 
April Ist. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Last year you were informed of plans to 
discharge the balance of the Uncalled 
Liability on the Consolidated Capital Stock, 
and the 10 per cent Dividend now proposed 
on that Stock is i 


n that § ee ee oe 
distribution for 1954, im respect of which 


8 per cent (actual) was paid on January 15, 
1955, on the amount then paid up, namely 





EFFECTS OF CREDIT RESTRICTION 


PROBLEMS 


£1,250,000, and 5 per cent (actual) on July 
15, 1955, on the paid-yp amount as increased 
to £2 million by transfer from the Reserve 
Fund. Because of the lower rate of tax, ihe 
provision for Dividends requires £5,500 more 
than in 1954. The other allocations from 
Profits are: £130,000 to Contingent Fund 
and £75,000 to the Trustees for the Officers’ 
Pension Fund, leaving the carry forward in- 
creased from £129,000 to £134,000. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Despite interruptions arising from disputes 
of one kind and another, Scottish industry as 
a whole has had a good year. With improved 
steel deliveries, which will be substantially 
augmented when new plant now under con- 
struction comes into production, shipbuilding 
and engineering concerns have been busy, and 
it is particularly encouraging that in face of 
the continued threat of foreign competition, 
which arises mainly frorn fixed prices and 
early delivery dates, there has been a revival 
of new orders for ships. A notable excep- 
tion is, however, the Clyde, where shipping 
under construction is said to be at its lowest 
level for nine years, apparently because of 
the jon series of local strikes. With regard 
to the textile trade, woollen manufacturers 
have no lack of orders, and despite labour 
shortages in some centres they are well on 
their way to establishing a new record for 
exports, while the Hawick knitwear industry 
continues to make a most important contri- 
bution to the nation’s supply of foreign 
exchange. Jute production has also been 
high, although there have been uncertainties 
arising from questions of supply and price 
of the raw material, In flax, profit margins 
remained low owing to severe foreign com- 
petition. . 

As regards farming, the contrast between 
the 1954, peek aad the one just ended 
needs no elaboration. Suffice it to say that 
although root crops suffered from the drought 
in some “areas, grains generally were 
ingathered in excellent condition, while the 
quick and early harvest ensured a minimum 
expenditure on labour and gave our farming 
friends a flying start with their necessary 
preparations for 1956. The fishing industry 
has not been so fortunate. The East Anglian 
herring fishing was a cornplete failure and 
most of our Scottish boats were unable even 
to cover expenses, while the curers, who 
come last in the for supplies, found 
it possible to complet only a negligible pro- 
portion of their substantial export orders. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that the West Coast 
fishings will make up some of the leeway, 
but the experiences of this year and of list 
demonstrate clearly that despite modern 
methods and up-to-date research, agriculture 
and — s for long formed the back- 
bone of ’s economy, are still very 
much at the mercy of natural forces. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


From this Chair, attention has in the p's! 
| li i to the H agers inherent in 
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national over-spending, but in boom gon- 
ditions it is not always easy to recognise 
warning signals, particularly when recurrent 
crises are referred to merely as periods of 
embarrassment, and early in 1955 it became 
clear that a jolt to our complacency was over- 
due. The “amber light” of the increase of 
1 per cent in the Bank of England Discount 
Rate announced on January 27th having 
failed to subdue optimism and 2rrest con- 
tinuing inflation, the Government unmasked 
the red signal four weeks later through a 
further rise in the Bank Rate, this time by 
] per cent to 44 per cent, a rate which had 
not been seen in this country since the dark 
days of 1931-2, although it is true that even 
higher rates were then temporarily in opera- 
tion. There is mo doubt that this second 
and larger increase, coupled with the intima- 
tion of restrictions on the hire purchase of 
a wide range Of goods, served as a sharp 
reminder that despite apparent prosperity the 
country’s economy was still suffering from a 
basic weakness stemming from excessive 
internal demands, which on the one hand 
tended to increase imports and on the other 
to reduce the volume of goods available for 
export. The second Bank Rate increase, with 
its immediate effect on an already depressed 
gilt-edged market, was a bitter pill, for 
bankers to swallow, but taking the long-term 
view, it was accepted, if not gladly, at least 
with resignation, as the tried and tested 
specific for economic ills. 


CREDIT RESTRICTION “MOST TRYING” 


Not so did we regard the further measure 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
it necessary to take in July when he called 
for “a positive and significant reduction in 
the total of bank advances outstanding.” It 
was with no little misgiving that we set our- 
selves to the unenviable task of translating 
this new policy into effect, and it will not 
surprise you to hear that of all the tribula- 
tions we have had to face-during the past 
year, Credit Restriction has been by far the 
most trying. Great as was the amount of 
detailed preparation work involved, that 
paled into insignificance compared with the 
problem of actually imposing the proposed 
borrowing cuts on individual customers. 
You will, however, be glad to know that our 
customers, almost without exception, accepted 
the reduced limits that had to be enforced 
in a spirit which provided striking evidence 
of their goodwill to the Bank, ‘and I should 
like to say how much we appreciate their 
co-operation. I should also like publicly to 
repdat what many of them have already been 
told privately, namely, that it has gone very 
much against the grain to interfere with old- 
established arrangements and to apply pres- 
sure that, at the very least, may well result 
in interruption of normal progress for many 
businesses which, though not perhaps directly 
connected with, for example, the country’s 
defence needs or export trade, are neverthe- 
less important to the economy of Scotland. 


UNPLEASANT EFFECTS 


_ It must, of course, be freely admitted that 
in face of the phenomenal expansion in bank 
loans, which continued and indeed increased 
even after the orthodox correctives of higher 
Rank Rate and contraction of what is com- 
monly known as the “ credit base ” had been 
applied, Mr Butler had little option but to 
take the line he did. [ky the same token, 
it would have been quite wrong, even if it 
had been feasible, to propound one Directive 
for the Medes and another for the Persians 
by differentiating in favour of certain banks 
whose advances had climbed neither so fast 
nor so steeply as others. Similarly, it has 

en impossible for the banks themselves— 
except in certain well-defined and permissible 
Cases—to exercise any option in favour of 


particular customers. The effects have been 
unpleasant ; they may be more unpleasant 
yet, but this Bank has played, and will con- 
tinue to play, its part towards implementa- 
tion of the Chancellor’s policy of restricted 
lending. That policy is not, in our opinion, 
a panacea for all the country’s ills, especially 
when advances which the banks feel obliged 
in the national interest to decline can appar- 
ently on occasion be obtained elsewhere. It 
is, however, an integral part of the various 
measures designed to place the nation fairly 
and squarely on its financial feet, and this 
prompts me to refer to two further points, 
interconnected and having an important 
bearing on the problems that face us. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The first is the nature and extent of 
Government spending, direct and indirect. 
For many years now a large and increasing 
slice of the national income has _ been 
diverted to schemes, some of which, no 
matter how desirable, are difficult to justify 
in present circumstances, and furthermore 
there is a suspicion that the enormous sums 
involved may not always be administered 
with what we would be wont to regard as 
normal business caution. The intimation of 
the Government’s intention to curtail expen- 
diture in various directions is therefore very 
welcome. Provided this is translated into 
action, it may yet prove to be a most potent 
factor in our struggle back to a position of 
economic stability. The second point relates 
to the notoriously slow settlement by Govern- 
ment and quasi-Government Departments, 
not to mention Local Authorities, of their 
liabilities under contract. All of these bodies 
expect, indeed they demand under the full 
majesty of the law, immediate payment of 
moneys due to them, but when it comes to 
loosening their own purse strings, generally 
speaking they move like the Mills of God. 
The “credit squeeze ” would be much more 
easily applied and much more effective if 
bank customers could obtain timeous settle- 
ment of their just dues from these sources. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


I should have liked to close this somewhat 
gloomy review of the financial situation on 
a note of cautious optimism, but although, 
following the measures referred to above and 
the latest Budget proposals, there are 
encouraging signs—as for example the 
reduced drain on the country’s gold and 
dollar reserves and the relative firmness of 
sterling—we have yet a long way to go. In 
times past, there has been a tendency to plug 
with soap—and soft-soap at that—leaks in 
the economic vessel and it is high time we 
faced up to the true implications of the situa- 
tion. The fact of the matter is that we have 
all got into the habit of expecting a standard 
of living that may not always be justified by 
national production, and we have got to 
change our way of thinking. I would not 
presume to discuss the rights and wrongs 
of the recent dock and rail strikes, but how- 
ever impossible it may be to assess the 
ultimate repercussions, there is no shadow of 
doubt that they had an immediate and serious 
effect on trade and in particular on our export 
trade, which is the breath of our national life. 
In present circumstances, we just cannot 
afford the luxury of strikes. The financial 
abyss into which we have looked more than 
once in recent times still yawns threateningly 
before us, and I make no apology for appeal- 
ing to everyone, employer and employee 
alike, to put his shoulder solidly behind the 
wheel that may ultimately carry us away from 
the verge. 


STAFF 


In conclusion, I desire once again to pay 
the tribute which we all owe to the officials 
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and staff at Head Office, London and Glas- 
gow and throughout the branches for the 
continued loyalty and efficiency of their ser- 
vice to the Bank. This is all the more 
deserved on this occasion in view of the 
additional work involved throughout the 
whole organisation as a result of the Chan- 
cellor’s Directive already referred to. In 
particular, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of cordially acknowledging the marked 
ability with which Mr Alexander has guided 
the affairs of the Bank and upheld its pres- 
tige during his first and very difficult year of 
office as General Manager. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


VOKES LIMITED 


(Filtration and Silencing Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Aircraft, Motor and 
Industrial Accessories) 


TRADING SURPLUS AGAIN 
SATISFACTORY 


SIR IAN STEWART-RICHARDSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Vokes Limited was held on December 2ist 
at the Lion Hotel, Guildford, Sir Ian 
Stewart-Richardson, Bt, chairman of the 
company, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to June 30, 1955: 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts of the 
Parent Company and the Group for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1955, 
show that the trading surplus for that year 
is again satisfactory. Due to the cessation 
of the Excess Profits Levy the charge for 
taxation is reduced but inclusive of profits 
tax still absorbs approximately 50 per cent 
of the trading surplus. The taxation liability 
of the Company in respect of its trading up 
to June, 1953, has now been agreed by the 
Revenue Authorities, which has resulted in 
our being able to release part'of the taxation 
provision, and this has been credited to the 
Profit and Loss Account, 


Approval was given by the members at the. 
last annual general meeting for a scrip issue 
of shares and the nominal amount of this 
scrip issue has accordingly been deducted 
from the balance on Profit and Loss Account 
brought forward from the last account. ° 


ANOTHER SCRIP ISSUE 


The recommendations as to how the avail- 
able surplus should be dealt with are set out 
in the Directors’ report. It is recommended 
that a further sum be transferred to General 
Reserve Account but a proportion of this 
together with part of the balance on Profit 
and Loss Account will be utilised in: a 
further scrip issue, of 1,500,000 shares, which 
you will be asked to approve at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting to be held imme- 
diately following the annual general meeting. 
This year the company introduced the pay- 
ment of an interim dividend on its Ordinary 
share capital and it is the intention of the 
Directors, circumstances permitting, to con- 
tinue this practice. 


From the Balance Sheet it will be noted 
that there has been an increase in the fixed 
assets of the company due to the completion 
of the first stage of rebuilding and the pur- 
chase of new equipment. There has also been 
a substantial increase in current assets over 
current liabilities due to the taxation adjust- 
ments previously mentioned and to the in- 
creased net earnings. On the liabilities side 
both the loan capital and the Ministry of 
Supply Accounts have been reduced. 
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Germany still a be more co iti 
in gttces eae Gobverien. ae 


is committed to further 
; capital expenditure for rebuilding and this 

1 expenditure will have to be made during the 
oh current financial year. 


hand. It should be completed about June, 
1956, the cost being met out of current 
resources. 


RESULT OF PRUDENT POLICY 
TRADING RESULTS AND FUTURE 
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au SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 


COMPANIES 


The reduction in the aggregate surplus 
earned by the subsidiary companies is 
due to adverse conditions overseas. However, 
it has again been possible -to reduce the 
amounts advanced by the parent company 
and there has been no further investment in 
the subsidiaries during the year. It is antici- 
pated that further investment for the acquisi- 
tion of fixed assets will be necessary, possibly 
during the current year. The manufacture 
and sale of tobacco-processing machinery 
commenced last year in conjunction with the 
associated company has progressed and it is 
anticipated that the production of this type 
of equipment will assist the turnover of the 
Group in future years. 


Factory Premises: The first stage of the 
company’s rebuilding programme was then 
virtually complete last year and during this 
year the second stage of the rebuiiding pro- 
gramme was commenced and is now well in 


OUTLOOK 


As will be gathered from the results the 
trading of the Group has expanded and whilst 
there have been some fluctuations during the 
period it rema.as very satisfactory. The 
success of the company depends on keeping 
ahead in developments and technique applic- 
able to its spheres of activity. The Develop- 
ment and Research Departments have been 
strengthened and in this respect much work 
has been done in connection with the use of 
atomic energy. Continuous cxamination of 
overseas developments is carried out with a 
view to applying these to our own products. 
Whilst the cost of all these activities adds sub- 
stantially to overhead expenses, they are 
vitally necessary for continued progress. 


Production costs have continued to rise, 
and have had to a great extent to be absorbed. 
If this rise continues it is difficult to see how 
a contraction in profit margins can be 
avoided, followed by a falling off in turnover 
affecting both our customers and ourselves. 


_ From the figures, shareholders wii! appre- 
ciate that the present employed capital of the 
Group, to which the surplus earned should 
be related, is greatly in excess of the issued 
capital ; and the capital assets continue to 
expand. It is, therefore, with both these 
factors in mind that your directors put 
forward their recommendations for a sub- 
stantial increase in the issued Ordinary share 
capital of the company. This course is only 
made possible by the prudent and conserva- 
tive policy adopted over past years. 

I will conclude by again expressing sincere 
thanks to all executives and employees of the 
Group for their efforts upon which members 
must largely rely for future results. 

The report and accounts were adopted; 
the proposed dividend was approved and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Charles 
Comins and Co., was fixed. 

At a subsequent extraordinary 
meeting the proposed scrip 


general 
issue was 


approved. 
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reduction in the volume of trade with China. 
The recent resumption of rubber and rice 
shipments in our trade with China will, how- 
ever, show some improvement in our trade 


ee BANK OF CEYLON 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
































































































































































































































































































































NEW BUDGET’S UNDERLYING THEME—« DEVELOPMENT 
WITH STABILITY” 


MR H. V. PERERA ON NEED FOR OVERSEAS CAPITAL 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Ceylon was held on December 10th at 
Coiombo. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr H. V. Perera, QC, 
on the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1955: 


In our own country 1955 proved to be a 
year of progress though not without occa- 
sional reverses in our external trade. The 
steady rise in tea prices during 1954 reached 
a peak at the close of that year, but the trend 
of prices in the first half of 1955 presented a 
very different and discouraging picture. Many 
tea producers watched market prices with 
anxiety a: they fell to levels below their costs 
of production. The nadir of these depressed 
conditions was reached in May when prices 
recorded were the worst experienced since 
1952. But, as we are now aware, the worst 
is over, and we look forward with hope to a 
more stable future for our tea industry and 
the country as a whole, for in our tea indus- 
try lies in large measure the future of our 
economy. The tea industry is our greatest 
national asset despite economic development 
in industrial and other agricultural fields, and 
still accounts for about one-quarter of the 
gross national product of this Island. With 
the removal of control over the import of 
tea in several consuming countries, strong 
competition must be expected from other pro- 
ducing countries, and it is vital especially at 
this time that the reputation which Ceylon 
has achieved for quality should be maintained 
and even enhanced. 


It was indeed fortunate for Ceylon that 
just when tea prices began to decline the trend 
of rubber prices became favourable. The 
fears expressed last year by natural rubber 
producers of the growing threat of synthetic 
production appear to have been replaced this 
year by a feeling of buoyancy. But doubts 
are already being expressed whether this 
buoyant market condition will continue to 
last, and it is believed to be only a matter of 


time before production of synthetic rubber 
expands and improves sufficiently to offer 
strong competition to the natural product. 
There is room for both products to co-exist 
at reasonable prices in a. world that will 
demand more and more rubber for the ex- 
pansion of existing industries and the de- 
velopment of new ones. 


The declining trend in the market prices 
of the main coconut products during 1954 
continued well into 1955, though some relief 
was offered by reductions in export duties in 
March this year. 


Fortunately, production has expanded this 
year, and the total value of coconut products 
exported has not been adversely affected to 
any marked degree. 


Our higher earnings from exports were 
more than sufficient to finance imports in 
1955, and by the end of September Rs. 21 
million more had been spent on imports than 
in the corresponding period of 1954. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


The United Kingdom has again been the 
largest market for our exports as well as the 
chief source of our imports, but, due largely 
to the temporary diversion during the year 
of our sheet rubber exports .from China to 
other countries, the United States of America 
has replaced China as the second largest 
buyer of Ceylon produce. 


Trade with the dollar area has increased 
re mainly — ee eee 
to r countries. ese larger exports 
have not only been able to finance increased 
imports, particularly of machinery, from the 
dollar area but have also contributed towards 
a larger dollar trade surplus, 

Ceylon’s trade with China on the 
hand has met with practical difficulties in 
recent months. The diversion of sheet rubber 
from China to other countries and the supply 
of rice by Burma resulted in a substantial 





figures for this country by the end of the 
year. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


It is gratifying to observe that for the 
second year in succession our visible balance 
of trade has been very favourable and it is 
our hope that when 1955 closes there will be 
as large if not a larger surplus than in the 
previous year. It may well be that if trade 
continues to be favourable the measure of 
our. financial ing may exceed all 
records within a short time. 

The new Budget, as we are aware, was in 
the main a very popular one not only because 
there was no maior additional taxation but 
also because ths underlying theme was 
development with stability. Incentives for 
the export of copra and cocoa in the form 
of reduced export duties and measures 
designed to encourage investment and 
savings in the private sector were other 
features i businessmen. 
The double-tax agreements now being 
negotiated with foreign countries will, when 
concluded, be an added incentive for the 
investment of foreign capital in local enter- 
prise and it is our hope that every advantage 
will be taken by the overseas investor and 
every encouragement given by the Govern- 
ment to attract foreign capital into Ceylon. 

A country desirous of encouraging 
economic development through private enter- 
prise may well consider the feasibility of 

ing expenditure rather than income and 
the ernment may consider it worth while 
to examine this new deve ent of economic 
thought which appears to be gaining increas- 
ing support. 

I am sure we shall all welcome the exten- 
sion of the Colombo Plan for a further period. 
The assistance afforded under the Scheme 
has proved invaluable to all under-developed 
countries in the past and this extension will 
enable their resources to be more [ully 
developed and raise the standard of living of 
their . The Ceylon Government 4135 
recently made a declaration of its policy with 
regard to foreign investment in Ceylon and 
every possible encouragement has been held 
out to overseas capital. Foreign capital would 


be welcome in many fields of investment °° 
investors be assured of fair treatment 
at-all times: 2 
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I need hardly say that participation of Jocal 
M ith foreign capital is desirable in the estab- 
lishment of business enterprises and though 
there are no rigid laws governing the entry 
of foreign capital into Ceylon, the Govern- 
ment expects that the objects of any enter- 

rise should not be in conflict with national 
interest The Bank of Ceylon will always 
support such regulated flow of foreign capital 
into this country. In an economy such as 
ours too great a bias towards industrial 
expansion at the expense of agriculture 
should be avoided, and trade and agriculture 
should develop along with a Much 
of our export trade has still to be Ceylonised 
and this Bank which was established with the 
primary object of helping Ceylonese is ever 
ready to assist financially any credit-worthy 
concern in the pursuit of that objective. 


BANK OF CEYLON 


The total deposits of all commercial banks 
rose in the course of the year under review 
from Rs. 741 million to Rs. 891 million ; the 
total deposits of your bank rose from Rs. 271 
million to Rs. 367 million. Your bank con- 
tinues to control well over one-third of the 
total commercial bank deposits and its pro- 
gress in this field is indeed gratifying. 

Cash on hand and Balances with banks 
rose from Rs. 66 million to Rs. 92} million ; 
the ratio of Cash to Total Deposits is no less 
than 25 per cent. The ratio of 
Treasury Bills, and Loans receivable at Cali 
to Total Deposits is 39.2 per cent and if 
Trade Bills and Investments maturing within 
one year are included the ratio is 48.6 per 
cent. » 


NETHERLANDS BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION TREND FULLY 
MAINTAINED 





The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders of Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Limited was held on December 20, 
1955, in Pretoria, Mr J. P. Kakebeeke (The 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement ; 


I should like to mention that the results 
for the financial year 1954/55 are entifely 
satisfactory. From the figures submitted in 
this year’s report it is clear that the trend of 
a gradual development and expansion which 
was apparent in the past has been fully 
maintained, 


POSITION OF THE BANK 


The continua] growth of the Bank during 
the last five years is clearly indicated by 
the gradual increase of the total assets from 
£17,700,000 when the Bank was established 
in January, 195}, to nearly £34 million at 
the end of September, 1955. 


The expansion of the Bank se 
the improvement of existing buildings and 
the erection of certain new premises. I am 
glad to mention that our main branch in 
Cape Town could occupy its new office in 
St. George’s Street during September last, 
which provided a lun tae need and which 
will enable this branch to give improved 
services to its customers. Further 
was made in Southern Rhodesia, while our 
Office in London again showed a favourable 
development, 


Our business with the Continent benefited 
by the expansion of our 


As a result of the buoyancy of Government 
finances during the year the Government’s 
need of short term finance was on a reduced 
scale and this is reflected in the reduction in 
the bank’s holdings of Treasury Bills from 
Rs. 25 million to Rs. 14 million. This reduc- 
tion is almost exactly offset by a switch to 
Government Securities, the holding of which 
has increased from Rs. 87 million to Rs. 98 
mi 


Credit extended to customers in the form 
of Loans, Overdrafts, Bills Purchased and 
Discounted rose from Rs. 93 million to 
Rs. 120 million. - 


There has been an appreciable increase in 
Balance Sheet total from Rs. 428} million to 
Rs. 594 million. Deposits account for 
Rs. 96 million of this increase and credits 
and other accounts for Rs. 70 million. 


Gross profit has increased by Rs. 1.2 
million to reach the record figure of Rs. 9.6 
million, but expenditure and transfers to 
Reserves have also arisen by approximately 
the same proportion. An interim dividend 
of 7} per cent was paid on June Il, 
1955, and your Directors have pleasure 
in recommending payment of a final divi- 
dend of 74 per cent, making 15 per cent 
in all for the year. 


On August 1, 1955, your Directors 
authorised the transfer of a sum of Rs. 3 
million from Inner Reserves to a new reserve 
account styled “Other Free General 
Reserves.” With the allocation of a further 
Rs. 350,000 which is recommended from this 
~ s profits, this account will stand at 


s. 3,350,000. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





» 


operates under the style of “ Nederlandse 
Overzee Bank NY.” 


The net profit figure was again higher 
than last year. Income from commission and 
exchange showed an appreciable increase, 
but on the other hand expenditure was also 
higher. During the year the salary scales 
of the staff in Seuthern Africa as well as in 
London were improved. 


As customary, all additions to furniture, 
office equipment and stationery were written 
off. 


Adequate provision was made for taxation, 
possible tot and doubtful debts, deprecia- 
tion of bank buildings and for the usual 
strengthening of the Staff Pension Fund. 


I am pleased ts state that during November 
of this year our Bank established a branch in 
Windhoek (SWA) which will enable us to 
provide services also in that territory. A 
fourth office in Southern Rhodesia will be 
opened at Gwelo shortly. 


Next year it is intended to establish 
branches in Pietermaritzburg (Natal) and at 
Klerksdorp (Transvaal). 


With reference to your Directors’ report, 
I wish to point out that in connection with 
the increasing business of the bank your 
ne deem it advisable to recommend 

a strengthening of the Reserve by £100,000 
which will then stand at £700,000. 


In view of the improved profits your Direc- 
tors consider it justified to recommend an 
increase of the dividend to shareholders from 
74 per cent (Is. 6d. in the £) to 8} per cent 
(1s, 9d. in the £). 

It is recommended that a special deprecia- 
tion of ioe (last year £50,000) be made 
on bank buildings. 

Although during the last few years trade 
conditions in the Union were a © a 
word of caution is not out of place and 
attention is drawn to certain restrictive 
measures which were taken by the authorities 
to maintain the stability of the Union’s 
economy. 

The Report and Accounts were praert. 


1211 
MOUNT ISA MINES 


‘The Annual General Mecting of Mount 
Isa Mines, Limited, was held on December 
6th at Brisbane, Mr G. R. Fisher (Chairman 
of the Company) presiding. 


The Chairman,.in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1955, was £3,307,250 compared with 
£2,096,204 for the previous year, and was 
struck after providing £800,000 for deprecia- 
tion of buildings, plant and machinery and 
£941,250 for Income Tax. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent. This is in addition to the 
interim dividend of 10 per cent paid on 
June 29th. The total dividend disburse- 
ment for the year amounted to £1,439,328. 


The dividend policy has been dictated by 
the increasing need for substantial capital 
development both for existing operations and 
for the very substantial mine development 
which is being planned. The present policy 
is to finance these expenditures from profits 
and reserves. 


Stockholders have been advised previously 
that the possibility of erecting a Zinc Smelter 
in Australia to handle production from Mount 
Isa Mines is being examined. 


An examination is also being made of the 
possibility of constructing a copper refinery 
to treat blister copper from Mount Isa 


ORE RESERVES 


Estimated reserves of silver-lead-zinc ore 
as at June 30th last were 12,200,000 tons, of 
which 1,900,000 toms were classified as 
developed ore and 10,300,000 tons as prospec- 
tive ore. This is an increase of move than 
2 million tons over the reserve shown a year 
ago. 

Exploration and development during the 
year also increased copper ore reserves by 
approximately 1,500,000 tons, bringing the 
total to 5,100,000 tons of 4 per cent ori, 


URANIUM PROSPECTING 


The Company has continued an active 
ground prospecting programme for uranium 
in the Mount Isa/Cloncurry area with the 
assistance of an airborne scintillometer. So 
far, no deposits of economic importance have 
been discovered by the Company and, conse- 
quently, no further action has been taken 
regarding the construction of a uranium 
treatment plant at Mount Isa. 


THE OUTLOOK 


At the present time world metal prices are 
extraordinarily high, but it is not anticipated 
that these prices, particularly that of copper, 
will continue at this level. Due to lack of 
refining capacity in Australia, it has been 
necessary for this company to export blister 
copper to the United States for refining and 
for us to bring the copper hack to Australia 
to meet local requirements. 


There has been a shortage of copper in 
Australia during the last year or so, and it 
has been necessary to import substantial 
quantities from overseas. In recent weeks 
there has been a marked decline in the con- 
sumption of copper in Australia, but it is 
anticipated that local consumption will 
increase in the near future and that all Mount 
Isa’s copper will be marketed in Australia. 

I would say finally that provided no aaa 
seen interruptions occur in our mining and 

operations, shareholders can look 
forward to their Company having another 
successful year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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- Direct but mainly indirect 


COMBINED ENGLISH MILLS 
(SPINNERS) LIMITED 


DISRUPTIVE COMPETITION FROM FOREIGN IMPORTS 


TRADE’S SALVATION LIES IN EVER-INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


The twenty-sixth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Combined English Mills 
(Spinners) Limited was held on December 
2lst in Manchester. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir John Reynolds, 
Bart, MBE, JP (the chairman) presided. The 
following is an extract from his circulated 
speech : 

The decline in Trading Profit to £532,004 
as against £1,255,672 last year, and £875,310 
the year before, will be commented on by 
me later in my speech. The net profit at 
£119,203 compares with £386,000 in 1954 
and £286,000 in 1953. 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 


The dividend policy of your Board has 
been guided by the primary importance of 
conserving funds if modernisation is to pro- 
gress without endangering proper liquidity. 
Hitherto it has been possible to finance 
Capital Expenditure largely out of profits, 
but this year this is not the case. For this 
reason and because of the uncertainty over- 
hanging the cotton market because of the 
enormous stocks of raw cotton built up in 
the United States, the Board have decided 
that they must reduce this year’s Ordinary 
Dividend to 6 per cent with a corresponding 
reduction in the Preference Dividend from 
74 per cent to 6 per cent. 


COMPETITORS’ FAVOURED POSITION 


A grave problem, but in my opinion only 
one of many, has been the extensive impor- 
tations into the home market of yarns and 
cloth manufactured under wage conditions 
with which our own quite properly have no 
comparisons. Although our range of counts 
is seldom in direct competition with these 
imports, we are bound to feel the repercus- 
sions as other sections try to escape from the 
intense competition of their 
section—thus, all sections are interdependent. 
export subsidies 
in certain eountries have aggravated an 
already difficult position, placing countries 
with whom we can normally compete on 
level terms in a favoured position in our 
home market and in our traditional export 
markets 

Disruptive though this competition would 
always have been it might have been of less 
consequence if world trading had not con- 
tracted sharply under the demoralising effect 
of a virtual breakdown in the price structure 
of our raw material. The American Govern- 
ment under various schemes of price 
maintenance has accumulated an unsold 
stock of American cotten equivalent to an 
entire year’s crop, and has also encouraged 
the excessive production of cotton over a 
wide area of the world under the umbrella 
of its own price structure as a result of 
which world production of cotton has reached 
a higher figure than ever before. On the 
Liverpool Cotton Market which opened so 
hopefully in May of 1954, the fear of export 
subsidies has forced such discounts into 
forward positions as to make it impossible 
and impracticable to contemplate carrying 
spot cotton so essential to the 


re- 
establishment of the market. The dis- 
entangling of the positidn is proving 


increasingly difficult, and the resultant con- 
fusion in prices has produced a market 
which is gravely discouraging to all traders. 


This is the background to the year that we 


particular. 


have entered and until, and unless, some 
order is re-established in raw cotton values we 
are bound to proceed with caution and some 
anxiety no matter what action our own 
Government may decide to take on Lanca- 
shire’s behalf. The measure of your Board’s 
own confidence in the future is their steady 
expenditure of funds on reconstruction and 
modernisation. During the last eight years 
since the war we have spent on re-equipment 
an amount in excess of our issued Ordinary 
share capital. The day will come when the 
price of raw cotton is once again on a stable 
basis, and when that day does come we are 
confident that Lancashire will hold a reason- 
able share of world trade, particularly in 
speciality and high quality fabrics for which 
your Company caters. 


©n the all-important question of labour 
deployment a very real approach is now being 
made in negotiations with the Trade Unions 
on a change to shift working. However, shift 
working, necessary though it be, is no final 
solution unless the hours worked bear proper 
relation to the economical use of expensive 
new machinery. Double shifts on the basis 
of 37$ hours worked for 45 hours’ pay as at 
present sanctioned by the Trade Unions are 
not economit, and whilst a hours’ basis 
would produce some advantage, even this 
would not be sufficient to place us on a full 
competitive basis. Three-shift working pre- 
sents considerable problems to these sections 
of the trade which depend largely upon 
female labour. 


The Yarn Spinners’ Association has again 
prevented disorderly marketing of cotton yarn 
due to the very strict preservation of the 
scheme which provides a co-operative method 
of operational cost. There is little doubt that 
but for this substantial actual losses would 
have faced the spinning section to the detri- 
ment of all, including the labour force, which 
in the end depends on a trade that is solvent 
and with sufficient funds to keep its 
machinery up to date. The salvation of our 
trade lies in ever-increasing efficiency both 
as regards machinery and labour redeploy- 
ment, but even greater strides in both these 
at considerable capital cost can be completely 
vitiated if markets are not available due to 
circumstances political and nationalistic 
beyond the scope of fair industrial competi- 
tion. 

It will be noted that our stocks have 
declined from £4,359,000 to £2,516,000, a 
reduction largely attributable to raw cotton. 
This reduction is partly due to the decline in 
values, but largely to the improvement in 
marketing facilities that have enabled us to 
operate on much reduced stocks, a position 
we have been anxious to achieve. I stated last 
year that no perfect hedge was available, and 
that a sharply declining market was bound to 
cause stock losses unless a long yarn order 
book could produce the best of all covers. 
Long staple hedge contracts have now been 
opened in Liverpool and Alexandria, but it is 
as yet too early to predict whether they will 
prove a satisfactory hedge. They have opened 
at a time of such difficulty that they have so 
far been unable to attract sufficient volume of 
business to make effective trading possible. 


HIGH LEVEL OF RETAIL SALES 


There is, however, another side to this 
somewhat gloomy picture which can be lost 
sight of under the stress of immediate 
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problems. First, retail sales of 
tinue high and full employment s 
clude any serious setback in 
Secondly, the pipeline of goods 
counter has been allowed to run 
few stocks are available to meet t 
which must inevitably come when 
in prices becomes re-established. Thirdly 
the sweeping away of the “D” Scheme will 
remove a great disadvantage to the Fine 
Trade (although the ad valorem tax replacing 


it favours cheap imported cloth in some 
measure). 


textiles con. 
e€ems to pre- 
such sales, 
behind the 
down and 
he demand 
confidence 


THE FUTURE 


It is ‘undoubtedly true that the Position 
could change very rapidly and a return of 
confidence could produce real shortage of 
yarn in a very short space of time as produc. 
tion cannot be increased overnight. It would 
however, be pure speculation to anticipate 
such a change in the immediate future. The 
recuperative power of our industry js 
enormous, as our records show, and it is 
pleasing that we have been able to maintain 
our world-wide links throughout this trying 
period of re-adjustment of values. If these 
conditions can be expected to continue—and 
at the moment sales exceed production and 
stock losses are unlikely to be repeated due 
to stocks being lower both in value and 
quantity—then the coming year may well 
show some improvement, but the horizon is 
insufficiently clear for any confident predic- 
tion to be made, 


Another uncertain year is anticipated with 
sales prospects still obscure, but we believe 
that we are approaching a more satisfactory 
price-base and hope that when that level has 
been «reached and confidence restored our 
ever-increasing efficiency will allow us to earn 
a reasonable return on the capital employed, 
and also to provide cash resources for 
machine development. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


CENTRAL.AND DISTRICT 
PROFERTIES LIMITED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Central and District Properties Limited 
was held on December 29th in London, Mr 
Russell L. Tillett, FCA (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The total of the book values of the Fixed 
Assets of the Group again shows an increase. 
This increase is, in the main, attributable to 
the reduction in the Mortgages. 

During the year, a property was 
de-requisitioned and active steps are being 
taken to obtain satisfactory rentals. As a 
result of the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 
1954, your Company and its Subsidiaries are 
receiving increases in their rentals, amounting 
to approximately £10,000 per annum, which 
is some assistance in alleviating the burden 
of increased expenditure. 


Further progress has been made in the 
rebuilding of the war-damaged property a 
Angel Hill Parade, Sutton, and it is expected 
that the shops will be ready for occupation 
this month. 

During the year a property was sold which 
realised a substantial excess over its 
value, and your Directors are aware of the 
desirability of increasing the revenue of the 
Group by the acquisition of further suitable 
investments. 

Our carry forward is rather less than the 
amount b t in, eo the - 
dends paid during the ve some 
cunaiiak the net covenie ‘coring to the 
Company. Having regard to the known im- 

in our income, the Directors 
oresee no difficulty in maintaining distribu- 
tions at the present level. 

The report and accounts were adopicd. 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


PRODUCTION AND SALES RECORDS 
BROKEN 


MR GEORGE WILSON’S STATEMENT 


In his statement to the shareholders, 
reporting the Company’s record production 
and sales, the Chairman, Mr George Wilson, 


Says: 


The past year has been particularly notable 
for the cortinued expansion of our business 
at home ; J overseas, and sales of cycles and 
gears ha + increased by almost £2,500,000 
reaching, for the ninth year in succession, a 
new record figure. In spite of this, how- 
ever, we have been unable to meet the 
demands of some of our principal export 
markets or to satisfy the full requirements of 
the home trade. 


Work on the new factories which we 
decided last year to build in order to meet 
these continually increasing demands is pro- 
gressing well and we expect that they will be 
ready to begin production by the middle of 
1957. We are still hopeful that we shall be 


able to finance these extensions out of our. 


own resources although the position has not 
been made any easier for us by the Chan- 
cellor’s policy of credit restriction. 


PRICE POLICY 


Our policy on prices over the past two 
years has been one of stabilisation. With 
two minor exceptions our prices have been 
held at October 1953 levels not only in 
export fnarkets, where prices generally have 
been fairly stable, but also in the home 
market which has seen a considerable rise in 


Share Capital and Stock : 


Preference Stock 
Ordinary Shares and Stock 


Capital Reserves ... ee 
Revenue Reserves aan 
Profit and Loss Account 


34% First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock (with interest to date) ... 


Current Liabilities and Provisions: 


Sundry Creditors 
Provision for Taxation ote 
Proposed Dividends .., as 





Authorised 
£ 


8,237,987 8,093,026 
8,250,000 8,105,039 





prices during this period. This, of course, 
has meant that we have had to absorb almost 
the whole of the very considerable increases 
in the costs of labour and materials which 
have occurred, with the result that our profit 
before tax is down by £131,483 at £2,192,593 
compared with £2,324,076 last year. Due 
in the main to the elimination of the Excess 
Profits Levy and the reduction of sixpence 
in the standard rate of Income Tax, our net 
profit after taxation has increased by 
£174,254 at £1,211,157, compared with 
£1,036,903. 


We are, however, entirely satisfied that 
this policy has been the correct one, for not 
only has it helped to increase the great 
will which already exists between this Com- 
pany and its distributors and dealers 
throughout the world, but—what is perhaps 
even more important—it has enabled us to 
play our part, however small, in the national 
effort to hold down the cost of living, on 
the successful outcome of which the pros- 
perity of this country so largely depends. 

With the best will in the world, however, 
there is a limit to which a policy of price 
stabilisation can be taken under these con- 
ditions. Faced with the prospects of a 
further diop in our profits on an expanded 
turnover during the current year, we have 
reluctantly been compelled to raise the Liew 
of all of our products since the end of the 
financial year. 


WAGE INCREASES 


Quite the most disturbing feature of the 
engineering industry today are the continued 
and persistent demands for wage increases 
which now come round as surely as the 
seasons, bringing in their train not only 
additional labour costs but inevitably in- 
creased material costs as well. 


It is my confirmed belief that any wage 


THE LANCASHIRE COTTON CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at October 31, 1955 






Issued 


Fixed Assets : 


12,013 12,013 


£26,058,520 


Land, Buildings, Plant, 
Machinery, etc.— 
Valuation at 31st October, 1935 
Additions at Cost Jess Sales 
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increases in the future that are not matched 
by an equivalent increase in productivity 
cannot help but lead, sooner or later, to our 
being priced out of our traditional world 
markets, with unemployment in our industry 
as the inevitable result. I hope it will not 
be too late before this fundamental truth is 
appreciated in those quarters responsible. 


PROFIT-SHARING 


For some years it has been the Company’s 
policy to reward our workpeople by bonus 
payments at Christmas for their efforts over 
the past year. We have now decided to 
replace this by a profit-sharing scheme in 
which the amount distributed to our em- 
ployees will have a predetermined relation 
to the profit earned by the Company each 
year. This decision falls into line with the 
policy enunciated by the Prime Minister in 
“a recent speech. 


CYCLING SCHOOL 


In an attempt to combat the mounting toll 
of road accidents of which children and 
young people are so often the victims, we 
have recently instituted a School of Cycling 
for children. It is perhaps a measure of the 
need for something of this nature that the 
Right Honourable J. A. Boyd-Carpenter, 
MP, the former Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, himself came to open our 
first school in Nottingham, which we intend 
shall be the forerunner of many more to 
come throughout the country. Already in 
Nottingham alone, to the great satisfaction 
of their parents, over 600 children have 
passed their proficiency test, thus gaining the 
confidence and road sense necessary to enable 
them to take their rightful piace on the 
highways of this country. 









3,216,580 | 
6,905,029 — 


19,121,609 


396,797 
10,850,000 Less: Provision for Depreciation 3,200,000 
980,325 wee 
—__——_ 6,921,609 
20,332.161 
Wholly-owned Subsidiary Com- 
pany—Shares at Cost ie 700 
1,756,052 Current Assets : 
Stocks on Hand 5,941,592 
Debtors 1,522,582 
Investments... 1,546,896 
580,189 Tax Reserve Certificates 2,500,000 
3,040,761 ’ Treasury Bills .. 3,985,315 
349,357 Cash at Bankers .. 3,639,826 
3,970,307 19,136,211 


£26,058,520 
































































THE SCOTTISH 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


A SOUND AND HEALTHY POSITION 


MR J. NORMAN EGGAR’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The 
Scottish Australian Company Limited was 
held on December 22nd in London. 


Mr Jj. Norman Eggar (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: 


Our meeting this year is a week later than 
usual, as I only returned from my last Aus- 
tralian trip a week ago. I was able to visit 
21 of the Company’s stations, and to meet 
many of the managers of our other Queens- 
land stations which my itinerary would not 
allow me time to visit. The whole of Aus- 
tralia has had an exceptionally good year ; 
however, it is always well to remember the 
dangers of bush fires, all the greater when 
growth of pastures is abundant, and that a 
succession of good seasons must in the 
natural course of events be succeeded by 
some droughty periods. The movement of 
stock is becoming increasingly difficult in 
Queensland since railway employees have 
refused to work overtime, and that means 
that fat cattle for market or meat works 
are being held up everywhere and the risk 
of mortality is greater. 


After a detailed review of his visit to the 
various properties, the Chairman said: 


Proceeds from Wool and Live Stock: 
There were decreases of £131,301 and 
£15,220 respectively. Wool Clip taken to 
Profit and Loss Account was 9,463 bales, 887 
more than the previous year, but the average 
price realised declined by £22 8s. 11d. per 
bale. Proceeds from Wheat and other Crops 
show a reduction of £15,976 on the previous 
year. 35,114 fewer bushels of wheat and 3,886 
bushels of oats were harvested by the Parent 
Company. 


After commenting on various other items, 
the Chairman continued: As stated,in the 
Report, the amount available for distribution 
is £484,012. We have allocated £100,000 
to General Revenue Reserve and £15,665 to 
Staff Bonus. Let me assure you that this 
bonus is tremendously appreciated by the 
staff in Australia and in London. I was 
zeply impressed by the great loyalty and 
enthusiasm of all concerned in Australia. 


After payment of the dividends on the 
Guaranteed Preference Stocks and _ the 


interim and final dividend, if approved, on- 


the Consolidated Ordinary Stock, we are 
carrying forward £204,881 as compared -with 
£123,601 last year. 


After a detailed review of the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet the Chairman said: Sheep 
numbers at June 30th were 341,977, a re- 
duction of 3,346. Cattle increased by 6,813 
and numbered 92,975 at June 30th. 


I think you will agree that the Balance 
Sheet shows a sound and healthy position. 
As to the current year, I will just say this: 
Given normal rainfall look for better 
revenues from our cattle stations. If wool 
prices hold at their present level, there 
should not be any great falling off in = 
ceeds, for lambings have been good. e 
return from Wheat and other Crops will 
definitely be better. We all know the hazards 
attendant on our Industry, and any forecasts 
may be changed by weather conditions. I 
must repeat the warning in the Report about 
future dividends, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


j. BROUKRHOUSE AND 
COMPANY 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting 
of J. Brockhouse and Company Limited was 
held on December 21st at West Bromwich. 
Mr J. L. Brockhouse, MA (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his circulated state- 
ment: The profit of the Group shows a 
further substantial improvement this year 
which is due in the main to the general 
increase in the engineering activity through- 
out the Country and subject to conditions 
remaining stable, your Directors see no 
reason why this improvement should fot 
continue. ; 

Throughout the whole Group the volume 
of orders continues at a very high level, and 
it is anticipated that production should show 
an increase during the next year, the greatest 
limitations being the availability of additional 
labour and the supply of raw materials, 
particularly steel. 

In spite of the very high level of trade, 
there is a constant threat in the background 
which causes concern to all, that is the 
steadily rising costs of material and labour. 
Competition in export markets grows more 
and more severe and there is no margin to 
spare in the present prices. 


As I see it, the continued soundness of our 
economy depends upon an increasing demand 
from the traditional markets, particularly the 
Dominions. For our own preservation, we 
must develop these markets as rapidly as 
possible. 

The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 74 per cert on the Ordinary Stock 
was approved. 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on 
December 22nd in London, Sir Louis 
Sterling, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement: 

There has been an increase of business 
which is reflected in the larger net profit. 
The results in the last few years have enabled 
the company to maintain a dividend at the 
rate of ls. 6d. per share. Having in mind, 
however, the occasions when during trade 
depressions little or no dividend was possible 
the directors feel that a small extra payment 
is justified. They propose therefore a divi- 
dend at the rate of ls. 9d. per share. 

During the present year the whole of the 
business of the company has been well main- 
tained but a recent large increase in rates of 
wages has necessitated price increases and it 
can only be hoped that the higher prices 
will not have any adverse effect on sales 
throughout the Piano trade, bearing in mind 
the overriding importance of Export Markets 
to the Industry as a whole. 

In addition to the direct exports of the 
company, which have been increased by the 
business acquired from Etabts J. Herrburger 
of Paris, the greater proportion of the com- 
pany’s business is dependént on indirect 
exports as our products are incorporated in 
Pianos manufactured in this country. These 
are mainly devoted to Export Markets, and 
we can only hope that the export demand 
for British pianos will continue, 

It is difficult to forecast the future but 
unless there is any depreciation of the general 
trade conditions your directors view the 
future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SIR LINDSAY PARKINSON 
AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 
(Building and Civil Engineering 
Contractors) 


WIDE VARIETY OF CONTRACTS 
SECURED 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Com- 
pany Limited, was held on December 22nd 
at The Criterion, Lower Regent Street 
London, W.1, Mr A. E. Parkinson, chairman 
of the company, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state. 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


The Accounts for the year 1954 show that 
the Group Profit applicable to the Members 
of the Parent Company after Taxation 
amounts to £74,918, as compared with 
£36,750 for 1953. The profit for 1954, how- 
ever, includes a credit of £113,963 in respect 
of provisions for Taxation for earlier years no 
longer required. 

The Group Profit and Loss Balance carried 

, forward amounts to £103,921, compared with 
£56,854 brought in. After providing for the 
Dividends for the year, the balance carried 
forward on the Parent Company’s Profit and 
Loss Account amounts to £64,051, compared 
with £111,254 brought in. 


CONTRACTS 


Werk at home progressed satisfactorily 
during the year and during 1955 our specu- 
lative housing programme has been further 
expanded. The Company continues to secure 
a wide variety of Building and Civil Engi- 
neering contracts and contracts for the pro- 
duction of Opencast Coal for the National 
Coal Board. 


Our Subsidiary Companies in Australia 
were faced with difficult conditions in 1954, 
but this current year has proved a little 
better. 


Our incursion into the Canadian field has, 
I regret to say, proved unprofitable.. In 
common with. other Contractors, we have 
found the competition very keen and, gener- 
ally, remunerative contracts have not been 
secured. These conditions continued in 1955. 


The volume of work in Cyprus has been 
maintained and further substantial contracts 
have recently been secured from the War 
Office and from the Air Ministry. Excellent 
progress continues to be shown. 


As I mentioned last year, the Tema Har- 
bour contract on the Gold Coast, valued at 
some £8 million, is being carried out by 
Parkinson Howard Limited, an association of 
Messrs John Howard & Company Limited 
and ourselves. This work is likely to extend 
over the next four years. 

The British Guiana contract is making 
satisfactory progress. 

The Settlement in India referred to last 
year was duly ratified and as a result it has 
been possible to incorporate the trading 
results in India in the Accounts. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The Board has decided to recommend 4 
Final Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
6} per cent (less tax), making a total for the 
year of 9 per cent (less tax). This divi 
compares with 10} per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock last year, before the Capital reorgani- 
sation. 

The report was adopted. 
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AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF aay SEAL A> 


Applications are invited for a Tutor: _in Adult Education Centre. 
position << Reine to £1,031 7s. by annual increments 


The salary scale for the is £881 
5 £50. An allowance is towards trav oe woe 
*rurther particulars and information as method of tion may be 
m the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 


obtaincd ¢ 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
eect ing date for the receipt of applications, in New Zealand and London, is 


February 21, 1956. 
STATISTICIAN, DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS 


eS OF SGERLA 
Candidates must 


appropriate subject. “appoincment a either 8 
establishment at an appropriate point in the salary , £624 to £1,380 per annum, 
or on contract terms at an appropriate — in oe ar cain, £690 to £1,524 
nnum, with a gratuity of £25 to £37 10s. of three months’ service, 
savable on termination of contract. In both an a — emoluments are payable, 
ranging from £180 to £300 per annum, according to Outfit allowance, £30 to 





“Farnished Government quarters 
“ basic salary (maximum £150 





per annum). Free ano on appointment and leave 

apply, in writen? Saal “aac Seeioctiox Saat cuaeon  heemtion 
Street. London 'y age, gua ns . ention 
ee, reference number t gfining lly 


PRODUCE ~ OFFICER ee by the a of the Northern Region, 
Nigeria, for one tour 12 to 24 nents = first instance. Commencing 
salary according to ee in i saeeey eens Gacding inducement addition), £780, 


rising to £1,680, wand wile. As permanency. Outfit allowance up to £60. Free 
passages for officer Assistance towards children’s es, and assistance 


up to £288 annu maintenance in UK. Liber leave>"on full 
Candidates must a Seen degree in ure or Economics, or a National 
Diplon 1a in Agriculture. in the of agricultural products, r- 


ularly grading eo Storage; some k of a. ina con! of 
er infestation of stored products; and ability to drive a car would be an advantage. 

Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in block 
letters, full qualifications and experience, and quote MIB/42896/EN. 


RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 


have a vacancy for an 
ACCOUNTANT 
to be in charge of internal audit work for the Group. 


Under the Group Accountant, he will be responsible for seeing that 
Management Accounts a kept on approved lines and for ventiyias their 
accuracy. He will also be asked to report on the of imternal 
checks, stores control and stocktaking. 


Because = the widespread nature of the Group’s activiti derab 
travel will be involved, abroad as weil as at homne. és 2 Acree ’ 


The starting salary will depend on age and experience, but will not be 
less than £1,800 per annum. 


Write to : G. D. Latimer, Esq., Personnel Controlier, Richard Costain, 
Ltd., 111 Westminater Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 


HE ROOTES GROUP r requires the services of a ‘fully qualified ‘Works. Manager to to 

a. take Charge of commercial vehicle machine and assembly plants situated at Luton 
‘ Dunstable, and employing over 2,000 operatives. - The post presents a unique 
pF tunity for advancement, Superannuation scheme in operation. Applications, 
hich must be in writing, and will be regarded as strictly confidential. should give 
full ae ae a ence, age, er, etc., and should be 
ricreseee ry, Rootes Group (Manufacturing Division), Ryton-on 


A YOUNG ASSISTANT, aged 23-27 (man or woman), required in the Market 
Research department of London Company. Commencing salary, £550 per annem 
ipwards, according to age and experience. The successful candidate will possess 
initiative gm x, ae to handle and develop projects without close supervision. 
Responsibili will include statisticai analysis and detail supervision of surveys. 
University a Advanced Level*education desirable for a permanent appointment which 
Ss pensionable.—Box 335. 
(COMMERCIAL MANAGER.—An exceptional opportunity is oper to a man with 
experience in purchasing and commercial mianagement to join a large, successful 
and Internationally known American manufacturing Company operating in the soft 
goods field. The successful candidate will be expected to play an increasingly 
important part im the as be nie Cae dee en eee ee 
The Head Office of the ow. Starting salary, £1,750. with 
nial prospects of £2,250, plus liberal Pension Scheme.—Reply, with brief details of 
career. including salaries earned, to Box 334. 
§ TATISTICIAN REQUIRED to complete operations research team working on 
experimental design problems, quality control, operations research and linear 








programming. An experienced graduate who is seeking an application for theoretical 
knowledge, or a recently man wishing for good experience will be equally 
welcome. Good mathematics or statistics degree, or LS. required. Salary 

experience. —A Personne] Manager, 


£700-£1,000 per annum according to age 
Glacier Metal Co., Ltd, Ealing Road, A 
DY TO THE EXPANSION of its activities, a nationally “known manufacturer has 

vacancies in its Market ee ees for Research Officers, able to 
init inte and write reports on consumer one of all kinds.—-Write, giving 
= vob oa of career to oo -— 4 -ha4 held. replies will be treated in the 

ARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT.—S. Maw, Son and Sons, Ltd., 
M Market Research Assistant collate marketing data on branded on 
“istributed through retail chemists. Duties ifaclude preparation of market report, 
investigation of mew lines, a study in the trade, ete. 
experience ‘andlor knowledge of Chemists ness preferable.—Please | write, stating 
Led. Nee eee a required, to ' hanrioting Officer, S. Maw, Son and Sons. 

OUNG & RUBICAM, LTD., Advertising, invites applications from men or 
Y “omen for a senior post in the Research Department. avee in social 
esearch, though not necessarily > market research, is essential. ference will be 
ziven to these with good Psychology or Social ocial Anthro: — Please write 
io The _ Research SManapee, 85 atone Street, W.1. 


AcE RESEARCH ANALYST.—Applications are invited for ~ 


Seca ° ae a. aged between 24 and 30, + Marketing Research 
lati eet tal il nates experience, 
preferably in consumer ruell severe. ond some Kaowledse of sampling 


techniques. Salary 
advancement in a een Section. toasted. (MR) and 
should be 


stating age ond sale salary required, with two 
Hou ie : = VY The oe Electric C Company, Lid., Magnet 
Cn AG ANT requi industry xboards 
and Fibreboard API should passed examina- 
ions and have noe -choee Xe cae paneeivane ry the LWA. thi —_ 
ihe, Negetie aSt ae Re eea Racseat Rake hen ae 
Li i Purfleet, Essex. sak 
E METAL BOX COMPANY ey SRTED requires a Executiv. work 
x o_o che Pusticity will be, paid’ to. en sake nat tie 
a Tai? particu sh man.—Write, 
La them, fendanas wi, quoting Divison. “Ene Metal Box 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 
= Cnieenae offers a number of Simon Fellowships for advanced study or research 
SS . This term is used in a wide sense to include not only Seosonice, 


fie such as Education, Jurisprudence and Social 
oithis the range £700-£1,100 per annum (Simon Research Fellow- 
one or withia tl the rane of £1, hee. ,500 per annum (Simon Senior Research Feliow- 


» according to qu eee, They are opem to members of the 
) services, as -_ as persons with academic experience.— lications should 
sent by an 1556." 7. the Registrar, the Veiverene. er, 13. from 
further ruiculars be obtained, and who will be pleased to answer any 


enquiries ceparding the scope of the Fellowships. 


Re eee eee ee erence 
AeAeter — An opening exists in the Research and Development 

Division a leading food manufacturing company, requiring a young man 
or woman ss ae of Market ncosarch. and offering an unrivalled 
opportunity to and broaden that experience. 

The company has a very high reputation as one of the leading concerns in this 
country in the an of scientific method to problems of manutacture marketing 
and distribution. The work of the successful applicant will be in the field of market 
investigation and assessment, and the planning of field surveys, consumer pancls, 
etc., related to both existing and new products. 

Candidates should be between 25 ay 30 years of age, and have a good honours 

in Economics, Sociology or Psychology 

company is more fasorented in obtaining the services of the right than 
2 oe but this will be at a high level, plus non-contributory life assurance 
and pension cover. 

Please write fully, giving details of age, education and career to date with salaries 
earned, to Box 332. Strict confidence will be observed. 

BM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED require Technical Author to assume responsi- 
Se ee manuals on IBM punched card accounting machines 


and ¢ afe not enginecring or electronics manuals; their purpose is 
to teach users, in detail, how to set up or programme the equipment. A high 
standard of ineiaeer ‘and precision is required.. Experience of technical 
or manua) writing essential. ee accounting and/or mathematical 
background very desira’ ensi theoretica practical training 
will be provided. Age mot exceeding 35. selene will be by arrangement.—Please 
1 ge scene Manager, 100 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, quoting Reference 





WANTED 


One Chief Accountant—for Steel aes Mill. Must be member of Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of either or Scotland, or of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors. aa Os have at least five years’ accounting 

preferably in Steel Mills. Should be able to set up and operate an 


experience, 
efficient system of cost accounts. 


Also 
Two Chief Accountants—for two Sugar Mills. Must be members of either Institute 
or Society named above. Should have at least five years’ accounting experience, 
—— in Sugar Mills. Should be able to set up and operate an efficient system 
cost accounts. 


Also 
One Chief Accountant—tor Jute Mill. Must be member of either Institute or Society 
named above. Should have at least five years’ accounting preferably in 
Jute Mills. Should be able to set up and operate -—s efficient system of cost accounts. 
A three-year Contract in the first instance, renewable by mutual agreement. Terms 
are : salary £1,500 per year (will be increased for exceptionally qualified person). leave 
with full y at i/11 of the time spent on duty, row trip passage and free housing. 
Replies, fully stating education, practical training, business experience, age, marita! 
Status and dependants, should be sent to :-— 
Director-General, 
Government of the Union of Burma, 
go Development Corporation, 
3 Halpin Road, 
Saaentn, Union of Burma. 
The application should reach the above address not later than January 16, 1956. 
A copy of it should also be forwarded to the Embassy of the Union of Burma, 
19A Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, UK. 


~ MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 


es = IY COSTAIN LTD 
vacancy for a 
GROUP ACCOUNTANT 
This is a senior and responsible position in which general management 
ability is - important as to be a first-class accountant. 
Most of a time the work will be in London but an occasional trip 
overseas may necessary. 
Preference will be given to Chartered or Incorporated Accountants who 
have had some years recent commercial experience. 
Starting salary up to £2,500 per annum, depending on age and experience. 
Write to G. D. Latimer, Esq., 
Personnel Controller, 
Richard Costain Ltd., : 
111 Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 


PHiiPs ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. requires at its London headquarters 
a PENSIONS MANAGER. Applicants should be over 40 years of age having 
had considerable group pension or associated experience together with a proved 
aptitude for dealing with people as individuals. An initia) salary of not less than 
£1,000 per annum is envisaged with reasonable prospects of advancement.—Kepiies, 
in confidence, should be addressed to Mr William Bree, Personnel Officer, Ref. No. 787, 
Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


ALES MANAGER IN INDIA (35) is desirous of returning to the UK 

for domestic reasons. Post +. responsibility and prospects required. 
Experienced in Iimport/ lic School. Available for interviews 
latter half of January.— 


ase oun Gen 318. 
INTERNATIONAL LINOTYPE LIMITED 


21 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
At a Board Meeting, held today, the Directors of this Company have declared an 
pao Dividend of two and three per ose (42 15s. per £100 stock), less 





ncome a, = r t of the financial year ending M 31, 1956, which will be paid 
on January 2 ee , 80 the Stockholders om the registers on December 30, ! 
December 2 5. ©. .aen. semen 


-S0CCESSEUL TUITION FOR THE B.Sc. ECON, DEGREE 

Welw eS coe 1894) provides successful Postal Courses in a wide range of 
subjects for the two examinations for the —et ) ener Economics (three 
if | ag included). V eae Goer 1 eee olsey ew 


ery 
students have secured this 
ates Director of Studies, “Bent. Ps Fis, WoisEy cepacia fromm tae r 
UESE/SPA from 
laxears Se. Educ. Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Sa. S.W.1. a 
T IN OILS. Sieountiog gy ogee pone course with Hayward V: as 


personal tutor. Quickest, surest professional ski ae 
Detsiis. from Pitman Pitman College of Art, S¢ Pian Bowes, Godalning aidan tana 


eo 309 a ——. aor 
series 


6.30-8 Ja’ St i 2s 30. 
ot ORS tape 


The Speakers 
Smee, eS RVs Pm . 
White” Pee ‘Lard Teview — =i of 
udies, St. cots teens 194 Albany ‘Street NWI. Fee £1 10s. 


EXPERT AL ITIO 
Por Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., gud oper Saeeae Leadon Usiversty Desnese ; 
ee Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial: 
te of oa, etc. Also many tion 


courses in 
subjects — Write. to ‘oday for pee SOUERONSS 3 andlor ‘advice ee he examination Spsleces 


"METROPOLITAN “COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. Poem : £4.15s. Pakistan 
u : : israel : : 
Carel HS (starting) ig 3 Ahedecn (At & : £5.10s. 
East Africa : i550, _ al : & New Se ee s Amercr end W. — 
= : £5.85, cart as traq : £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.56. U.S.A. t $21.50 or £7. 14s, 
rinted in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, L Portugal Kingsway, London, Published weekly THE ECONOMIST EWSPAPER 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James en Ne i issue: Intend 3.; Overseas sa -deeaten, December 31, peor — 
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INDIA — At Bombay's Santa 
Cruz Airport, a Caltex crew 
refuels one of TWA’'s sleek 
Constellations, a unit of the 
world’s largest fleet of Connies 
and Super Constellations. 
Travelers depend on TWA for 
speed, comfort and safety ... 
just as TWA calls on Caltex 
for fuels, lubricants and serv- 
ice that assure dependable en- 
gine performance and lower 
maintenance costs. 








In 67 lands, across half the world, through such develop- 
ments as these, Caltex supplies better fuels and lubricants 
for industry, for agriculture and for motoring millions. 
These require a continual investment of funds and skills, 
backed by a faith in a better future for free nations. 


Petroleum Products 


«= SERVING EUROPE * AFRICA * ASIA * AUSTRALIA * NEW ZEALAND 

























BAHRAIN — This modern service station is a 
busy “oasis” in the colorful Persian Gulf 
shaikhdom of Bahrain. Nearby, the Bapco 
refinery brings employment to many Bah- 
rainis, assures a brighter economic fu- 
ture, produces petroleum products for 
markets halfway ‘round the world. 


ENGLAND—Big Ben is a familiar 
landmark in the world’s largest city 
Well known also is the lorry of the 
Regent Oil Company, Ltd. This Caltex 
affiliate in the United Kingdom sup- 
plies fine petroleum products so essen- 
tial to progress. 
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